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Continuation of the modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory. Re- 
_ mainder of Vol. XXV. and an account of Vol. XXVI. -[See 
Review for laft Month. ] 


HAT the modern hiftory of Italy, to which the above 
T mentioned volumes are appropriated, may be more 
eafily underftood, it will not be improper to take a fhort re- 
trofpective view of the ftate of that country; previous to the 
period, from whence our Hiftorians commence. this -part of 


~ their undertaking. 


Though Italy, after the extinétion of the weftern empire, 


“had been obliged to fubmit to different conquerors,’ it conti- 
“hued to retain its prior form of governmeiit till if was reduced 


to a province of the eaftern empire. After the effe€tual fubjuga- 


, tion of the Goths, by the arms of Juftinian, Longinus was fent 
,. thither, vefted with abfolute authority. In the’room of the 





«antient Magiftrates, he appointed to every city of diftittétion 


a.Governor, with the title of Duke; even.Rome itfelf was 


‘obliged to fubmit to the fame regulation, and the ae 
noured names of Confuls and Senators were abolithed. » »bon- 


t 


“alteration in» the form of government in lraly took place in 
the’ year of Chrift 568. a 


ote 


ginus him(elf, as fupreme Governor, took thi title of Exarch, 


with the power of removing the Dukes at pleafure, | This 


yon 
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366 Continuation of the modern Part of 


) a In the fame year, a numerous body of Lombards, under 
4 the command of Alboinus, invaded, and fpeedily conquered 
the greater part of Italy. For the fecurity of his conqueits, 
as he proceeded, Alboinus left fufficient garrifons in the moft 
" confiderable cities, under Officers diftinguifhed by the like’ title 
1 of Dukes. The title was annexed to the command; and both 
} were at the difpofal of the Prince. Alboinus was declare 
King of Italy, and became the founder of the Lombard, Mo. 


narchy. 


Clephis, the fucceflor of Alboinus, by his tyranny,and cry f 
if elty, gave his fubjects a difguft to regal government. He was 
4,9 murdered, Royalty was abolifhed, and the feveral Dukes af- 
fumed to themfelves the fovereignty of the refpeétive cities, 
and their appendages, with which they had been entrufte 

Le only as fubordinate officers. This revolution happened in 
: 575: : : t 
The Lombards, under their refpe@tive Dukes, continuing 2 
: to extend their territories, provoked the Emperor Mauritius ‘ 
Ah to make the moft powerful efforts to expel them out of Italy. ; 
‘ “The formidable preparations making for this purpofe, induced , 
7 the Lombard Chiefs to re-unite themfelves under one head, : 
as the moft probable means of enabling them to repel the im- 
pending danger. Autharis, the fon of Clephis, was accord- b 
ingly eleéted to the fupreme command, and took upon him, | 





3 by the unanimous confent of lris electors, the title of King. 
t In confideration of the abfolute authority the Dukes had, for 
| the fpace of ten years, exercifed in their feveral dukedoms, t 
and of their probable unwillingnefs to be wholly deprived of ¢ 
their power, the new Monarch thought it moft convenient to ‘ 
ik confirm, to them, and to their heirs male, their refpectiye.go- ‘ 
ie ‘vernments,,on condition of their taking an oath of allegiance 
to the crown, making fome pecuniary. acknowlegements, 
and performing certain perfonal fervices whenever thereunto | ‘ 
required. From hence may be traced the origin. of fiefs in | 
Italy, and of the many petty fovercignties, which, by their ) 
mutual jealoufies and animofities, contributed to render, for 
a long feries of years, that country the feat of war and defo- 
lation. 3.0)" i ! 


| . ! T he negli ence or imbecillity of the Emperors.of the Eaft 
having dredie the Lombards with an eafy opportunity, of 
{ 


Ce at —JOoO 


annexing the Exarchate to their other dominions, the latter 
threatened the city of Rome with a fiege. In this diftrefs, 
- Adnan 


























an Univerfal Hiflory. 367 
‘Adrian I. * then Pope, thought fit to apply to Charlemagne 
for protection and aififtance, which was,as readily granted as 
jt was afked. Charles marched a potent army, and made an 
eiitire conqueft of Italy; The kingdom of the Lombatds was 
yboliftied ; the Pope obtained a confirmation of the domini- 
dns, which had formerly been-conferred on the church by 
Pepin; and Charles was acknowleged Eimperor of the 
Welt. yee 
_ This donation to the church was of large extent, and.the 
fource of all the papal pretenfions to temporal power: Humble 
and thankful as the Pontiffs at firft appeared, for thefe valuable 
concéffions, our hiftory manifeftly fhews gratitude not to have 
been one of the moft confpicuous virtues of the Holy See. _ 


It appears, that though Charles thus yielded to the Pope 
the pofleflion of the Exarchate, Pentapolis, arid the dukedom 
of Rome, yet he retained the fovereignty of them to himfelf. 
To the principal Dukes he allowed the famie fower and au- 
thority, as they had enjoyed under the Lombard Kings, ex- 
acting only an acknowlegment of allegiance from them; ‘and 
the other provinces he kept as King of Lombardy, allowing 
everyone full liberty to live under the fame Roman or Lom- 
bard laws, .to which they had been accuftomed. 


During the life of Charles the Popes feem to have beert 
tolerably fubmiffive ; but in the reign of his fon and_faccef- 
for, Lewis I. they began to make fome encroachments upon 
the imperial authority, which, in 825, produced a Itw, de- 
tlaring, * That the confecration of the Pope, for the future, 
* fhould always be in the prefence of the King; or:of his 
© Ambaffadors.” This law having been evaded at the elec- 
tion of Servius J. another was made in 844, by whrch it was 
ordained, “That ‘ the Popes fhould not. be confecrated before 
‘ they were confirmed by the Emperor;’ and,’ in a very few 
years afterwards, we find the Emperor prefiding in a Council 
of Bifhops, and making decrees for the better regulating the 
morals of the Clergy. : 


Lewis II. furnifhed the Pope with an opportunity of at 
Once evincing his pride, and gratifying his infolence. 
Nicholas thought fit to pay the Emperor a vifit in his camp, 
where he was received with great refpect by Lewis, * who, 
* from an‘excefs of complaifance, alighted, and taking “hold 





‘At this period, 774, owr Authors begin their modern hifory of 


lily. 
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368 Continuation of the modern Part of 


¢ of. the bridle, of the Pope’s horfe, walked in that mai 
‘ for about fifty yards ; which ceremony, whether the ¢ 
© of weaknefs or complaifance, was turned into a precedent 
6 by the following Popes . infomuch, ‘that three hun ed 
years afterwards, the omifhion of this ceremony was urged ih 
bar of the coronation of an Emperor. BOBS 





jort.t adz of 

The partition that had been made of the empire; by the 
defcendants of Charlemagne, had fo far weakened their power 
in Italy, that they may be faid to have enjoyed little more 
than the fhadow of authority; and in proportion’ to’ the'di. 
minution of théir power, the infolence of the Papal See in- 

“creafed. Charles the bald, King of France, beirig: ambiti- 
ous of the imperial dignity, the Pope refolved to fellit as dear 
as poffible ; ‘ therefore, before his coronation, he made him 
‘ ftipulate to acknowlege the independency of Rome 4nd its 
* territory, and to confefs, that he only held the empire by 
* the gift of the Pope.’ 


The Italian Nobility, who had long, with reluctance, ' fub- 
mitted to a foreign dominion, upon the declenfion of the Car- 
lovingian power, obtained of the Pope, in 885, two decrees, 
ordaining, ‘ That the Popes, after their election, might be 
© confecrated without waiting for the prefence of the King, 
< or his Ambafladors; and that if Charles (the grofs) died 
¢ without fons, the kingdom of Italy, with the title of Em- 
< peror, fhould be conferred on fome one of the Italian 
© Nobles.’ , 


But this meafure was far from eftablifhing tranquillity in 
Italy ; the contenders for the imperial dignity were numerous, 
in confequence of which factions were formed, intrigues,en- 
tered into, and each party endeavoured to fupport its preten- 
fions by force of arms. At the fame time, in additior to the 
calamities neceflarily attendant on a civil war, Italy. -wasin- 
Vaded, ‘and cruelly ravaged by two foreign enemies, ‘the 'Sa- 
racens on one fide, and the Hunns on another. rC 


In this truly deplorable fituation, Otho, Emperor of Ger- 
many, was invited into Italy ; his arms and authority sefto- 
red internal peace, and.repelled the foreign invaders,,, He 
likewife fupported the imperial dignity, with great firmnefs 
and magnanimity; and obtained a bull, ordaining, That 
himfelf, * and his fucceflors, fhould have a right of appoint- 
‘ ing the Popes, and invefting Archbifhops and Bifhops ;, and 
* that none fhould dare to confecrate a Bifhop without the 
* leave of the Emperor.’ i 
; ¢ 
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‘ The natural inconftancy of the Italians, and the infatiable 
‘ambition of the Popes, gave much: trouble to Otho, but diore 
t0 his. fucceflors.. ‘The former, though’ ever at variance’ a- 
mong themfelves, generally agreed in their averfion to a fo- 
feign government ; adhd the latter neglected no occafion of 
‘evading, or tather cancelling the conceffions they had made 
to the Emperor’ Nevertheleis, Ttaly continued to be ‘confi- 
dered as,.anappendage to. the German Empire, though the 
Popes had very effectually fhaken off all fhew of obedience. 
The character .of the Italians of this time may be inferred 
- ftoma regulation. made by Otho II. in the year g8a2a—*‘ Find+ 
‘ing that-the Italians were very guilty of perjury, he order- 
¢. ed. that no Italian fhould be believed upon his oath; and 
¢ that. in any difpute, .which could not be proved by other 
¢ means than witnefles, the parties fhould have recourfe to a 
* duel.’ 


In the year 1073 was elected to the papal chair, Gregory 
VII. who arrogated to himfelf a much larger fhare of power 
than any of his predeceflors in the pontificate.— ¢ The Popes 
had long prefumed to arbitrate the differences of Princes in 
¢ an arbitrary manner, threatening them with excommunica- 
* tion. if they did not fubmit to their fentence; which was, 
‘ indeed, making themfelves their fuperiors, and judges in 
‘ temporal matters; but before Gregory, no one had ever 
¢ dared to depofe Sovereigns. This* was the firft ftep made 
‘ by the Popes to fhake of the yoke of the Emperors, which 
« independence they have ever fince maintained; and from 
* being fubjects, firft of the Roman and Greek Emperors, 
* and afterwards of Charlemagne and’ the German ‘empire, 
« they now claimed to be the fuperiors of ‘all the Sovereigns 
“on earth.’ : 3 
i; To,thefame Gregory, may, alfo.be afcribed the famous, refa- 
dutionss.which, under the:title of Diéatus Papa, were dghap- 
.ed.to-confirm the defpotic authority then ufurped by, the Popes. 
Some of the moft remarkable of thefe refolutions were, § That 
‘ the Roman Pontiff alone can be called univerfal; that he 
€ dlone can depofe Bifhops ;. that his Bifhops have a-right to 
* prefide over all Bifhops at a council ; that the Pope. can.de- 
“ pofe the abfent-;:that he alone has..a right to ufe imperial 
© orhaments ; that-Princes are bound to kifs his: feet alone ; 


“ 


# Tn 1056, Gregory not ‘only excomimutifeated the Eni or, 
Henry fV." dit he” alfo abfdlved “all his {ubjeds’ in ‘Getinghy and 
Ltaly ‘from their oaths of allegiance. 4 


Ff 3 that 











































370 Continuation of the modern Part of 


¢ that-he has a right to depofe Emperors ; that.no Synod, on 
¢ Council, without his permiffion, can. be called general 5 
¢ that no book can be reckoned canonical, without his autha- 
¢ rity; that his fentence can be annulled by none, but that 
¢chéimay annul the decrees of all; that the Roman Chufch 
¢ has ‘never erred, nor ever will err; that heis not’ a Cathog 
< ‘lic that diflents from the Roman Church ; that fubjectsamay 


© ‘be abfolved from their allegiance to wicked Princes.?: 2:2, 


The condition of the principal {tates in Europe was parti- 
cularly fayourable to the papal ufurpations, The Emperor of 
Germany was.young ; France, under a minor, King, was ops 
prefled.by a.factious nobility ;, Spain * was diyided into fe- 
veral kingdoms, the Kings were jealous of each other, and 
at the fame time the country was. harraffed by the Moors ; 
tranquillity.was far from being well eftablithed in, England, 
then newly conquered by William of Normandy; of whom 
jt fhould be oblerved, that he treated the menaces of the 
Pope with more contempt than any other Prince in Eurogd. 


The plan. of .power,. laid down by Gregory, was not..only 
vigeroufly profecuted by his fucceflors in the Papal See,. but 
every opportunity was Caught to.extend it. Accordingly, we 
find the: fucceeding Ropes exercifing an apfolute dominion o- 
yer all.the kingdoms,in Europe, haughtily interfering,in the 
councils: ef Princes,..and inftead of ,xeconciling, oftener.wi, 
déning the breaches, and inflaming the quarrels between, ri- 
val. Kings... We: fee them hurling their fpiritual thuader, 
asowell againft Chriftiaps as Infidels, and publifhing crufadgs 
as ftequently»to gratify. their private revenge and ambition, 
as. in-defence of the interefts of religion: while, by.the ple 
nitude! of their power, thefe imperious Pontiffs forypled nat 
to diflolue the moft facred ties of fociety, whenever it {uit 
ed their,own arbitrary views. Equally the enemies. of ,ciyil 


and religious liberty, they were chiefly courted by, and failed 


not ito-favour fuch Princes as endeavoured to. renders them 


Te ars, fay our Authors, from a letter of Popé Grego ry 
4 to the Mines of the Vifigoths, that this year (10847, they in 
‘ allowed the Chriffian religion to be preached amongft them.’. But, 
this feems to be a miftake, or a mifreprefentation of the fa&,-feeing, 
the Vaifigoths: had" profefied'Chriftiauity for near five: hundred iyéats 
before.— ‘The truth is, that about this time, they were prevailed upon 
by Gregory, 40 make nfe of the ritual of the Roman Church,, inftead 
of the Gothic effeces, to which they had hitherto been accufomed,- 


“See Review for laft February, p. 97, and p. 109, 
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{elves defpotic ; though ‘it'commonly happened, ‘that the pa- 
pal yoke was as grievous to the tyrants, as the fetters they 
were forging were’ to their fubjects. ! 


4-Nor was the avarice of the Popes inferior to their luft of 
wer: AlbEurope was confidered as. tributary to the See, of 
ome’; hece;isexorbitant demands were every where, and 
perpetually made, both on the clergy and. laity, upon the 
moft frivolous pretences, and levied with a degree of rigour, 
inconfiftent with either merey or equity ; ecclefiaftical: pre- 
ferments were rt fet to fale, and difpofed of to the beft 
bidder, without the leaft regard being had either to the fitnefs 
or merit of the purchafer ;_ in fhort, every meafure, that fraud 
or force could fuggeft, was employed to fill the pontifical cof+ 
fers: {9 that, well might Villani exclaim, ‘* O ayaritious 
‘and mercenary Church, how art thou degenerated from 
6 the good, humble, poor and holy inftitution of Chrift!” 


However, feveral attempts were made, at different times, 
to check the enormous power thus aflumed by the Popes, 
though, in the end, the Popes generally prevailed. This was 
partly owing to the ignorance and fuperftition of the common 
people, and the exceffive influence the Clergy had over them ; 
the latter-were; univerfally, numerous rich and potent ; nor 
did they yefufe to concur in the meafures of the papal:See, 
except when they themfelves were difagreeably affected by 
them: And moreover, it was a particular. advantage :to the 
Court of Rome, in that it always acted uniformly and“con- 
fiftently ; whereas, other kingdoms being often under gover- 
nors, Whofe views frequently differed from thofevof ‘the fhate, 
they were’ generally lofers, by the cowardice, bythe complai- 
fance, and fometimes by the private interefig of their Kings. 
Such particularly was the cafe of England, whete the! papal 
encroachments were vigoroufly oppofed ; ‘and where,oas an 
eminent hiftorian has juftly obferved, though ‘fome of ‘her 
Kings were brought under fubjection ‘by the Popes, “the kina= 
dom never was, but always preferved its prerogatives; the 
Lords: dnd;Commons. never’ failing,’ upon proper. eceafions, 
‘to make the Court of Rome fenfible, that they: were not 
* in a humour to’ be robbed of their privileges,’ 


It is not unworthy of obfervation, that, at the fametime when 
the fpiritual arms of the Pope produced fo much terror, and 
occafioned’ fuch ‘confufion in diftant realms, it was but’ little 
regarded’in Italy,’and lefs even in the city of Rome. Never? 
thelefs, there perhaps never was a more unhappy country than 

: } , Ff 4 Italy, 
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Italy, during a long period. Torn to pieces’ by the" 
ambition of its own Princes, ravaged by the competitors 
the imperial dignity, oppreffed by eccletiaftical tyranny, ‘and 


divided into factions * that purfued each other with ahd tiafts 
inveterate and unremitting animofity, it is eafier to ‘conteiver 


than defcribe its calamitous ftate. —Humanity cannot help ‘pis 
tying the Hiftorian, who is obliged to delineate the particu: 
lars of {uch difagreeable {cenes. | 


In the beginning of the fifteenth century, the papal pre- 
tenfions to unlimited authority were warmly controverted: 
The revival of Learning difpelled che mifts of Superftition, 
and as Science advanced, the Holy Scriptures became mote 
generally ftudied: The ftates of Europe were eftablifhed up- 
on a more folid bafis; Kings began to feel their dignity and 
importance ; whence anathemas, excommunications, and in- 
terdicts againft a whole people, or their Sovereigns, were lefs 
reverenced, and by degrees fell into contempt. 


The frequent emulation of the feveral pretenders to the 
Papacy, the unworthy fteps taken at elections, the multipli- 
cation of Popes, {fer at one time there were three, who e- 

qually claimed this dignity, and the fame obedience, ) by di- 
viding, leffened the power of all, and diminifhed the former 
veneration of the common ptople for any of them. If>to 
this is added, the long and extravagant abufe of their au- 
thority, and their many intolerable exactions ‘of ‘money “and 
fet'vices, it is not much to be wondered at, thatthe ft de 
portunity of fhaking off a fervitude, grown too heavy to “be 
borne any longer, fhould be gladly embraced. 


To the fame caufes, and to the notorious profligacy of the 
Court) of Rome, ‘may, in a great meafure, be ‘afcribed the 
favourable reception Luther’s ‘doGtrines met with, upon their 
being firft propagated. Religious controverly became now 
in fafhion, and freedom of judgment was vigoroufly contend- 
ed for, as, an object of the greateft importance. Now it was 
that the papal authority received:the fatal, but juftly merited 
ftroke, from which it has never recovered. Luther’s profelytes 


1% Particularly the Geelphs and Gilcllincs; the former, adhering to 
the party of the:Pope, and the latter to that of the Emperor., Thefe 
tHe fadions * continued, for along while, to, difurb the peace. of 

¢ Jgaly, the, mutual hatred defcending, for many generations, from 
¢ father to fon, and occafioning much bloodthed to beth parties, long 
# after they were ignorant of the caule of their animofity.’ 


became 
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became.numerous and powerful ; feveral of the moft.confiders 
able Princes in Germany readily embraced his opinions ; moft 
of the northern powers did the fame; and after the thorough 
eftablifhment of. the reformation in Great Rritain, ecclefialtical 
cenfures appear to.have been confidercd but as mere bruta. ful- 
mina, even by thofe who continued to profeis the moft perfect 
attachment and obedience to the relizious principles of thé 
Roman Church. 


Such was the progrefs of papal tyranny, as it may fairly be 
collected from this modern Hittory of Italy; in our review 
of thefe volumes of which, we have the rather chofen to con+ 
fine ourfelves principally to this point, as an objcct mere par- 
ticularly, ufeful to, and inore immediately deferving the atven- 


tion of, a proteftant people. 


[ To be continued, | L 


oft 
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The Philslogtcal wees confifling of felece Effays from the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres at Paris, and,other 
foreign Academies. Tranflated into Englifh. With original 
Pieces, by the moft emmment Writers of cur own Country. 8vo. 
5s. in boards. Becket and De Hondt. 


HE moft candid of the French Writers generally al- 

low, that Ours have made an earlier and more exten- 

five progrefs in the abftrufe and ufeful fciences, but they. af- 

fume to themfelves the merit of having fooner and; more. fuc- 

cefsfully cultivated polite and critical iearning. However, 

there may be many who. will conteft their claim-in this re- 

fpect ; but this is a point which we are not at leifure to. dif- 
culs. | 


According to.the plan of the undertaking now under con» 
fideration, it feems well calculated to convey a general know- 
lege of the improvements that have been made in Philology, 
and of the prefent ftate of this branch of Literature.abroad, 
which indeed is the avowed purpofe of the Editor. 


Mathematics and natural Philofophy have, for fome years 
paft, become the fafhionable ftudies ‘in France; where Let- 
ters and Science appear to have been fince confidered’ as rf= 
vals. "This volume opens with an eflay ‘in favout of ‘the for- 
mer, under the title of * General Reflections upon the Ufe- 
§ fulnefs of the Belles Lettres, and upon the difadvantages of 
* the 
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® the exclufive tafte,*which feems beginning ‘to ‘take’ ji} 
‘ in favour of Mathematics and natur Phitofophy o nae 
ed from! the Hiftory ‘of the Royal Academy ‘of Inferiptiong 
and’ Belles Lettres, fom.16. is os 
Q 2104 i tionw ? 
_. The.ingenious Author of this effay firfttraces the proggefy 
of Literature in his own. country : He obferves, thanGram- 
mar.and Criticifm were the firft objects of attention, as they 
were more immediately neceflary to convey a competent know- 
lege of the learned languages ;. that,:* as learning became 
« more extenfive, objects of ftudy multiplied, curiofity in- 
creafed. . Hiftory, confidered ‘from the origin of thé world, 
offered an immenfe field, and fiirnifhed matter for an inf- 
nite Aumber of -enqvirics. Religion, laws, cuftoms, fuc- 
ceflions'of empires, races of kings, migrations of people, 
oe TY of cities, the birth of arts, the progrefs of the {ci- 
engds; ali thefe points we thoroughly examined. © The 
Critic difcufled the facts, the Geographer determined the 
fituation of the places where thofe facts had happened, the 
Chronologift fixed their date, the Antiquarian found upon 
marble and iron wherewith to elucidate them.’ | 


ene ne aoe ee 


In the mean time, Mathematics languifhed in an almoft 
total obfcurity. ‘ We are not to wonder, that they began 
< later to be cultivated. In order to get out.of their obfcuri- 
“ty, they waited for the affiftance of polite Learning; and 

lite Learning could not affift them, till it had itfelf ace 
quired fome kind of perfection. It was firft neceflary, that 
the learned fhould clear the duft and rubbith from libraries, 
and by their tranflations make the public acquainted with 
the Authors of antiquity, who were to ferve .as a foundae 
tion to the ftudy of Mathematics.’ lot 


ann aA & 


“The caufes which have procured a fuperior degree of €te- 
dit, and attached .a greater number to Mathematics/and natu 
ral: Philofophy,: come. next under confideration.: : Upon: this 
head, it will be fuficient to cbferve, thatithe Authorals 
leges, in order to make a good proficiency in the Belles Lettres, 
> hehoeh fhare of erudition, 2 more extenfive genius, ard a 
more:unwearied application to be neceflary, than in the dee 
monftrative {ciences. i to 7h 


After an enquiry into the:comparative-utility of fcientifical 
and literary knowlege, ‘the following dedydtions are dfawn 
grom ithe) whale.of this difcourte. tsb tnoxsqas leiovat be 
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Firft, * That to.adopt one. of the two kinds, exclufive of 
¢ the. other, vail be acting againft the, intentions of na- 
‘ture, who has onl dyited het gifts in order to. xender. ta- 
é Jents more general ; again‘ the general good of, focietys 
¢ whom it imports that all kinds ~* cones e be refpected, 
¢ that all. arts flourifh, that all’ individuals cont themifelves 
‘to become ufeful ; againtt the intereft of the Sciences 'them- 
é felves, which, independently of the other affiftances which 
¢ they may receive from Letters, owe to them at leaft’the 
¢ art of compofing, and the art of writing.’ e's 3% 


Secondly, ¢ That Letters are the only barrier that can ftop 
€ the progrefs of falfe wit, and fet bounds to the encroachments 
¢ of the fpirit of calculating: the one endeavours to feduce 
‘ us, the other wants to enflave us. Letters, by fupporting 
¢ the juft tafte, examples of which the Ancients fupply us 
‘ with, will teach us not to miftake the fuperficial rattling of 
‘ the former for gold. They will even teach us to reftrain 
¢ the fecond within its proper limits, by not fuffering ys to 
‘ forget, that the art of writing is fubject to the maxims of 


$ propriety.’ 

Laftly, It is inferred, ¢ from the example of a fmall num- 
‘ ber of rare perfons, who to the ftudy of the Mathematics 
¢ have joined the moft extenfive erudition, a Leibnitz in Ger- 
‘many, and a Meziriac in F rance, that if Letters. and the 

‘ Sciences are not incompatible i in the fame man, there is fo 
‘ much the more reafon, that they oughs, not to cxslude, fagh 
‘ other-from the fame country.’ 


Effay HI. Of the mutual relation between the Belles ‘Littres 
and the Sciences. By M. de la Nauze. Mem: ‘of Lit. 


tom. 13. 


As this Effay is. profefledly appropriated tothe fame fubjé&, 
it, will be. unneceflary: to: be, more particular. upon it,:than 
merely ;to! remark, that itis more:declamatory, naa lefs are 


gumentatiye than,the preceding paper.) | sir pI 


‘Il. Whether, the Ancients were more learned thate the Mo- 
derns, and how, we,.may,efimate the smerit, of each of them. 
Hitt. of the Acad. tom. 12. , 


This feems to be.an analyfis or review of what thesAbbé 
Gedoyn has faid upon the fame fubject. After having mark- 
ed Yeveral apparent deficiencies in the Ancients, and>infinu~ 
ating how far they have been furpafled by the Moderns, our 
Academician recollects, that it is more than poffible, we may 
not 
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not have © the twentieth part of the works of the Ancients 
< works, which would have inftruéted us’.in many Stieng 
< or which, at leaft, would have fervéd.to explain to US More 
€ fully thofe which time has left us.’—~A part of his obfer- 
vations on the ftate of the antient and modern Theatre fhay 
not be: difagreeable ;, efpecially as it will, at the fame. time, 
ferve to convey an idea of the manner in which. this delicate 
fubject is here treated. yattni‘oo Sas 284 4 
1. * Do not, - he, the Moderns. know, that we ‘have 
© but a very fmall number of [the antient Plays] ; that of 
© nifiety-two Tragedies of Euripides, there only rénfain to 
< us nineteen ; that of an hundred and twenty, computed’ hy 
Sophocles, we have no more than feven; that of more than 
thirty Comedies of Ariftophanes, only eleven hath teached 
us; that all the piéces of Cratinus, Eupolis, Philemon, 
and feveral others, are loft; that Menander compofed’ an 
hundred and eight, or an hundred and ten Comedies, snot 
one of which are extant ? , 


aeAaanAFe 


2. * Can we boaft that we underftand all the elegancies, 
¢ all the allufions, and all the humour of the dramatic pieces 
‘Sof the Antients that are in our pofleffion ? bs 5 

®. pig's ; sB1 °* 
~g.°* Do: we not know that the Grecks were ‘paffioftite 
“\fond. of: the. Theatre ;. that to’ encréafe emulation wr 
‘© the Poets, they gave rewards at their public games’to hole’ 
.6:who-among the competitors were- judged: to have the pré- 
© ference; that they gave the government of a celebrated'cify 
< to Sophocles, for one of his pieces that-had gained the ap- 
¢. playfe of the fpectators ; laftly, that the managemehit oF the 
© Theatres of Athens was entrufted ‘to perfons of the tholt 
‘ confiderable rank in the city ? How favourable were thole 
. S:prejudices to the: dramatic Poets of antiquity ? Befides?' we 
:$oare mot fufficiently: acquainted with the faults-of theGreck 
- 4s "Bheatre, whereas thofe of our own cannot efcape’ duf'ob- 
© fervation. We mayadd, that our Theatres are fornegled- 
© edy fovill difpofed, that it plainly appears, that the gevern- 
« ‘ment, animated by a'fpitit of relivion, rather tolerated than 
-€ protects them. “Secondly, it muftbe allowed, that d#r'O- 
‘/pera, however'enchanting, is a reprefentation which vifttly 
* fhocks probability, which of all rules ought to be moft re- 
© fpected. ‘There, they fing what of al] things are the leaft 
« madé'to be fung; namely, the ‘fentijients’ infpited by re- 
«verge, Moery 8a: defpair, and even the foreboding’: of 
¢ approaching death ; and this by an abufe of fo abfutd'’a na- 
~ ture, 
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sue, that nothing but a long habit could make us fupport 
eft” Love, that dangerous and’tyrannical paffion, Love a- 
sone is the foul and eternal fubjet of it. ' There, ‘without 
s'feftraint, they deliver the moft corrupt maxims, the moft 
¢@ppofite not’ only 'to religion, but to a well regulated go- 
e#ernment.'- In the’intention of a true Poet, all dramatic 
‘Poetry Ought to propofe to render men better in fome re- 
¢ pects, and to inftruct under the mafk of pleafure. At the 
¢ Opera, pleafure is the fole end propofed; accordingly, all 
‘the effect it produces is to enchant the fenfes, enervate the 
¢ Pl, cortupt the manners, and to turn the tafte of a.whole 
¢ nation to frivolous fubjeéts. We may add, that difguft is 
‘infeparable from that unremitted finging and fymphony 
* which makes the chief part of our Operas ; for the eye is 
not weary with feeing, but the ear is fatigued with hearing, 
‘ efpecially, if it is often ftruck with the fame founds.’ 


~ After'the fame manner is examined, the reciprocal merit 
of the Antients and Moderns in the feveral branches of polite 
and philofophical learning. ‘ Let us,’ adds our Acade- 
mician, by way of conclufion, ‘ leave to the Antients the 
‘ glory of having fucceeded better than we in Eloquence and 
é Boctry : Let us acknowlege them for our mafters, in things 
‘ that relate only to tafte, elegance, and fentiment; in thete 
‘they triumph. Let us learn from them to think. judicioufly, 
‘ without hunting after turns of wit ; and to exprefs ourfelves 
‘ always. in a fimple and natural manner, without. falling in- 
‘ to either affectation or ridicule. Let us, as much, as poflible, 
‘ tranfport into our writings the elegance and dignity of 
‘ theirs, the beauty of file, the graces. of elocution, the 
‘ numbers and the harmony. But, at the fame time, let us 
‘ confefs, that the Moderns have been more laborious, more 





fond, of an extenfive knowlege, more exact obfervers of na- 


‘.ture, more careful and more profound in their enquiries ; 
‘ in a words. incomparably more univerfal and more learned. 
* By judging and aéting in this manner, we fhall acquire for 
‘ each of them that degree of efteem which they deferve.’ — 


The inquifitive Reader may fee this fubjec& ingenioufly treat- 


ed by fome of our own: learned countrymen, parti yb 
Pf William Temple; and alfo ina piece afcribed to Mr. Ad- 
ifon. 3 ado 


IV. 4 Differtation upon the uncertainty of the hiflery of the 
four fech ages of Rome. By M. de Pouilly. Mem. of. Lit. 
tom. e 


V. 4 
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ao 7 , 1 
‘'V. A difcourfe upon the firft hiftorical Monuments of the } 
mans. By the’ Abke Sallier. em. of Lit. tom. 6. . Ra 


NGuUID} 
VI: A fecond difccurfe tupon the certainty of the Hiftary of the 
four’ firft ages of Rome; or, general reflections upon a'Treatife 
und among Plutarch’s moral works, under the following ‘tiilé 
Parallels of Greek and Roman Tranfactions. By the Abbé 
Sallier. ' Mem. of Lit. tom. 6: SA 


VIL. New critical Effays upon the fidelity of Hiftory: -By.M: 
de Pouilly. Mem. of Lit. tom. 6. eer 


VIII. 4 third difcourfe concerning the certainty of the Hits 
ry of the four firft ages of Rome. By the Abbé Sallier. Mem, 
of Lit. tom, 6. 


IX. Critical Reflections upon the charaéter of fome Greck Hijh- 
rians, compared with the old Roman Hiftorians. By the Abbé 
Sallier. Mem. of Lit. tom. 6. | 


Thefe fix difcourfes contain a literary controverfy, condué- 
ed with equal politenefs and candour. M. de Pouilly cons 
tends, that the Roman hiftory ‘ is uncertain to thé tile of 
¢ the wars of Pyrrhus in Italy ; that it was impofftble for thofe 
who wrote it to get information about the tranfactions 
relate; that they often contradict Writets whofe teftimony 
ought to balance theirs; that they have given to the Ro 
mans the honour of feveral events, that belonged to foreign 
hiftories ; laftly, that they themfelves acknowlege the un- 
“ certainty of what they ise othe Abbé Sallier main- 
tains the fidelity of the Romar hiftoty of that early periods 
he vindicates the authorities from whence it is deduced, an 
he endeavours to refute the cliarges brought againft the Hifto- 
tians; in all which, he has approved himfelf both an able anda’ 
judicious advocate. ‘To enter into a detail of their refpective 
arguments would carry us beyond our neceflary limits;» but 
we may;, with great juftice, recommend the whole to the:at- 
tention of ‘the curious, who will! find in them, extenfive learn- 
ing, folid criticifm, and fome very ufeful criteria to affift the 
judgment in determining the merit of hiftorical evidence. 


X. The Gallery of Verres. By the Abbé Fraguier. Mem 
of Lit. tom, 6. 


a-anAn Af A 


Their Afiatic conquefts infpired the Romans with a paffién’ 
for magnificence and luxury. Verres was perhaps the great- 
eft connoifleur of his time ; his tafte extended to every thing 
‘ gold, filver, ivory, diamonds, pearls, ftatues, pictures, rich 

© furnitures 
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‘ furniture, nothing was too fine for him ;’ his power ena- 
bled him to gratify his favourite paffion, which he made no 
fruple of indulging, even at the expence of honour and ju- 
ftice: He had amafied an immenfe quantity of the moft valu- 
able curiofities, a fpecification and defcription of which are 
the fubjects of this article. . ' 


XI. 4 difcourfe upon the different feéts of Philofophers. B 
the Abbé Souchay. Mem. of Lit.’ wih $3 , 


In this difcourfe, the Abbé Souchay gives a candid and di- 
ftinét account of the origin of the antient Philofophers, the 
queftions upon which the different fects divided, and the out- 
lines of their refpective fyftems. 


XII. General obfervations upon the fiudy of the antient Phi- 
lofophy. By M, Freret. Mem. of Lit. tom. 18. 


The third article in this Mifcellany allowed pre-eminence 
tothe Antients only in Eloquence and Poetry ; Mr. Freret 
propofes, in this difcourfe, * to examine into the foundation 
‘‘of that contempt, with which the generality of thofe, who 
‘apply themfelves to the ftudy of what are now called the 
‘-dethonftrative Sciences, affect to treat the Antients, when 
“confidered as Philofophers. Can they be ignorant, that it 
¢ js’to the Antients they are indebted for the elements of thofe 
«Sciences digefted into method ; and that even, at this day, 
‘ thofe elements are abfolutely neceflary to them? In Logic, 
‘in Geometry, in Aftronomy ; in a word, in all thofe bran- 
‘ ches of Philofophy in which a ftri& method is ufed, are we 
‘ acquainted with any other rules for purfuing ‘them, than 
€ thofe which the Antients have laid down ? | 


‘© Thefe elements, methodized in the manner: in°which 
‘.they have left them, are the refult of a long train of| aceu- 
‘ rate obfervations, and certain difcovertes ; by means-of which 
‘.thefe fuperior Geniufes felected out of a great ‘number of 
‘ particular truths, thofe from whence all the reft’ are dér?- 
“ved, the firft truths, and the fundamental principles of the 
© Sciences. If we now draw from thefe principles, fome con- 
‘ fequences which the Antients did not perceive; if, by col- 
* lecting and uniting all the knowlege of thofe who have zone 
‘ before us, we are enabled to fee farther than they did, ‘is 
* that a reafon for defpifing them, and for difdaining to exa- 
‘ mine into the method by which they were led to thefe'firtt 
* truths.’ : | | 


¢ This 
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¢ This enquiry would at leaft acquaint us with the hi 

of the human mind; a hiftory, of all others the moft in. 
‘ftructive, and at the fame time the moft agreeable to a Phj. 
jofopher. Perhaps too, the ufefulnefs of thofe enquiries 
‘ might extend yet farther; fometimes they might lead the 
‘ way to fome important difcoveries.——As an inftance, our 
Author quotes the advantages our juftly celebrated Halley ac- 
knowleges to have derived trom the works of the antient Ma. 
thematicians and Aftronomers. 


en ee 


After fome judicious refle&tions upon the philofophical re. 
mains of antiquity, M. Freret concludes with remarking, that 
if the Moderns have fome real advantage over the Antients, 
it is becaufe they came after them, and trod in the paths 
that were already beaten ; it is becaufe they had the benefit 
not only of their difcoveries, but of their miftakes to guide. 
them. Thofe of the Moderns, who defpife fo much the 
knowlege of antiquity, deprive themfelves of this advan- 
tage ; their contracted views extend no farther than the pre- 
fent generation ; all is new tothem, and what they fee for 
the firit time, they imagine they were the firft that difco- 
vered.’ 


neenwn nae nr a 


«© You Athenians,” faid an Egyptian Prieft to Solon, * are 
like children ; you know nothing of what is more antient 
*¢ than yourfelves: Full of your own excellence, and that of 
<< your nation, you are ftrangers to every thing that happen- 
** ed before your time; you think that the world began to 
“© exift with you and your city.” 


“ 


XIII. A differtation on Xenophon’s Cyropedia. By the 
Abbé Fraguier. Mem. of Lit. vol ad. rs 


The Abbé Fraguier looks upon the Cyropedia to be no 
more than a political and philofophical romance, intended by 
Xenophon as an agreeable vehicle toconvey, and, more plea- 
fingly, to inculcate the doctrines of Socrates.—-This opinion 
is not new. 


XIV. A Letter to the King of Pruffia, from M. de Mau- 


pertuts, on the advancement of the Sciences. 


Upon the plan of Lord Racon’s De augmentis Scientiarum, 
M. de Maupertuis recommends to the confideration of the 
King of Pruffia feveral fubjects, in the opinion of the Letter- 
writer deferving the royal attention and encouragement, un- 
der the following heads: — 1. The Terra Auftralis— 2. Of 
the Patagons— 3. Of the north paflage— 4. Obfervations on 
the variations of the needle— 5. Of the continent of re 
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w 6. Of pyramids and cavities— 7. Of a college for foreign 
Kiences— 8. A Latin city 9, Aftronomy— 10. Of the 
moon’s patallax, and of the ufe of afcertaining the figure of 
tHe earth— rx. Of the ufe to be made of the punifhment of 
ciminals— 12. Obfervations on Phyfic— 13. Of experiments 
gn animals 14. Microfcopical obfervations— 15. Of burn- 
me glafles— 16. Of electricity— 17. Metaphyfical experi- 
ments— 18. Refearches to be prohibited. | 


When this letter was wrote, we are not told ; but from fome 
circumftances it may not unreafonably be prefumed, that it 
mitht be about ‘the time that Pruffia was fetting up to be a 
maritime power. Several of thefe propofitions have been 
more forcibly difeufled by Writers of our own country ; fome 
of them have been already attempted to be carried into exe- 
cution, by our own people; and fome of them are too chi- 
merical to deferve any notice. To the laft, entitled Re- 
farches to be prohibited, we chearfully fubfcribe.——- ¢ A great 
‘number of perfons unqualified to form a proper judgment 
‘either of the means or end of what they undertake, and 
‘flattered by vifionary hopes of reward, throw away their 
‘ whole lives on three problems, which may be termed the 
‘chimeras of the Sciences, viz. The Philofopher’s Stone, the 
‘ Quadrature of the Circle, and the perpetual Motion. Our A- 
‘cademies know what time has been loft in examining the 
‘feveral pretenfions of thefe poor men, which is, after all, 
‘nothing in comparifon with the time they lofe, the expence 
‘they are at, and the trouble which they give themfelves. 
‘ We fhould forbid them the fearch of the Philofopher’s Stone, 
‘as it muft prove their ruin; inform them, that the Quadra- 
‘ture of the Circle, carried farther than it is at prefent, 
‘ would be of no fervice, befides, that there is no reward 
‘ annexed to the difcovery of it ; and laftly, venture to aflure 
“them, with regard to the perpetual Motion, that it is.a 
‘thing abfolutely impoffible.’ 


XV. Reflections on the Gods of Homer. By the Abbé Fra- 
guier. Mem. of Lit. tom. 3. 


The defign of thefe refle€tions is to fhew, that Homer did 
not invent a new fyftem of Theology; but that he has paint-. 
ed his Gods fuch as he found them, in the religion generally 
received, and that he has made a proper ufe of them. 


XVI, A differtation upon the origin of the worfhip which the 
Evyptians paid to Animals. By the Abbé Banier. - Mem. of 
Lit: tom. 3. . : 
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The Abbé Banier fuppofes, that ‘ the worfhip which ‘the . 


¢ Egyptian Priefts paid to Animals was purely relative; ang 
‘ that it terminated in the Gods, of which they were the 
¢ fymbols.’—— This hypothefis, though not new, is learned. 
ly and well fupported. 


XVII. An hiftorical differtation upon the Alexandrian Libra. 
ry. By M. Bonamy. Mem. of Lit. tom. g. 


Contains a general hiftory of this celebrated Library, and 
of the revolutions it underwent from its foundation to its f. 
nal deftruction, after it had fubfifted upwards of nine hund. 
red years. : 


XVIII. Confiderations concerning the firft formation of Lan. 
guages, and the different genius of original and compounded Lan. 
guages. By Adam Smith, Profeflor of Moral Philofophy in 
the Univerfity of Glafgow. Now firft publifhed. 


The fubject of thefe confiderations is no lefs interefting 
than curious, and is treated by Mr. Smith with due accuracy 
and equal perfpicuity. We fhould have been glad to have 
enriched our Review with fome extracts from it, but the ftri& 
relation which the parts bear to each other, renders the at- 
tempt not only difficult but ufelefs, We muft therefore con- 
tent ourfelves with recommending the whole to the intelli- 
gent Reader, whe, we venture to fay, will not think his 
time mifemployed in giving it an attentive perufal, 


XIX. General remarks on the origin and mixture of antient 
Nations, and on the manner of fiudying their Hiftory. Mem. 
of Lit. tom. 18. 


In this Effay are colle&ted, and placed in a clear point of 
view, M. Freret’s hiftorical principles and obfervations, which 
were before * fcattered, and in a manner loft, amidft a croud 
© of diflertations.—The fame reafons that hindered our giv- 
ing any extracts from the preceding article prevent our being 
more particular with refpect to this. 


Such are the ‘contents of this elegant and ¢ntertaining Mif- 
cellany ; which the Editor propofes to continue, if this vo- 
Iume meets with encouragement, by publifhing another next 
January, and afterwards a volume every fix months : Befides 
academical memoirs, -he promifes a variety of ‘ articles from 
© the French Encyclopedic, and curious differtations on Phie 
© lological fubjects by foreign Writers, with whofe works the 


© generality of readers in this country are little aon 
¢ 
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fle alfo hopes to be able to furnifh occafionally original Ef. 
ys, by the moft ingenious Writers of our own country, 


Heartily wifhing our Editor fuccefs in his undertaking, we 
{ybmit it to his future confideration, whether it would not 
fometimes be neceflary to abridge, if not wholly omit, the mu- 
tual compliments of his Academicians. This would, at leaft, 
by fhortening the articles, give him an opportunity of enter- 
taining his Readers with more variety. 


The complete Steward: Or, The Duty of a Steward to his Lord. 
Containing feveral new Methods for the Improvement of his 
Lord’s Eftate, and fhewing the indtrec? Praétices of Stewards, 
tending to leffen any Eftate. Alfo, a new Syftem of Agriculture 
and Hufbandry ; wherein are laid down gencral Rules and Di- 
rections for the Management and Improvement of Farms. 
With Tables for the Meafurement of Timber, Intereft of Mo- 
ney; and the Value of antient and modern Coin compared. To- 
gether with feveral Law Precedents, relating to the Duty and 
Office of a Steward. By John Mordant. 2 vols. 8vo. 
12s. bound. Sandby. 





R. Mordant appears to be an honeft, intelligent, well- 
meaning man, in his way ;—one who has made his 
ebfervations with tolerable judgment, upon the various de- 
partments of a Steward’s office: and having found them of 
ule to himfelf, is willing to believe they may be of equal ad- 
vantage to the Public. In this Jaft particular, however, we 
are fomewhat afraid he may, poffibly, find himfelf a little 
difappointed ; for, though moft of his obfervations are cer- 
tainly juft, yet, they are not drawn up with fuch a degree of 
precifion, as the Public hath an undoubted richt to expeét 
from thofe who ufher works of this bulk into the world. In- 
deed, our prefent Author, we think, might well enough have 
comprifed the whole duty of a Steward in half the compafs 
he has done, had he but avoided numberlefs repetitions, 
omitted many articles of {mall importance, and comprehendel 
fuch of his fentiments as are really valuable, in fewer words ; 
““which, we can aflure him, would not have detraéted, in 
the leaft, from their true merit. Upon the whole, he feems 
tohave emptied his common-place book, jult as it came to 
hand; without giving himfelf much trouble in reviling it. 


Ge2 , AS 
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As to what he calls 4 new Sy/tem of Agriculture and Huf- 
bandry, it is little more than a collection of common remarks 
from former Writers, (though chiefly without referring to 
them) thrown into alphabetical order, and fo might not im. 
properly have been called the Hu/bandman’s Diétionary, But 
this title would probably have put the Reader in mind of the 
Gardener’s Diétionary, ftom whence fome of his materials are 
undoubtedly drawn ; as any one may fee, by comparing (a- 
mongft other inftances) what he fays upon MAR LE, with what 
had b@ore been delivered, upon that article, by the jut! 
efte Mr. Miller—though no reference whatever is made 
to that valuable Author, in an inftance, where not only the 
fenfe, but almoft the very words, are copied from him. 


Haying hinted that Mr. Mordant has fometimes made uf 
of more words than were abfolutely neceflary ; as a proof of 
that affertion, and a fhort fpecimen of his ftyle, we fhall in- 
fert the firft paragraph of what he fays under the article of 


STEWARD. 


¢ There are feveral different officers called by this name, 
with different appellations and names of their offices added 
to it; but I fhall here confine myfelf only to that officer or 
perfon who officiates for a Nobleman or Gentleman, or 
any body corporate ; that lets, fets, manages or any ways 
difpofes of his or their eftate or eftates, and all other mat- 
ters and concerns committed to his truft, care and charge, 
of what kind and denomination whatfoever they be of, to 
the moft, beft, and greateft advantage and intereft of thofe 
that employ and intruft him.’ 


Yn ee ee ee ee 2 2 


How far the following pre/criptions (as they are called, vol. 
I. p. 349,) may be confiftent with the modern prattice of 
advancing rents, we leave to the determination of the pradi- 
cal Farmer; and only infert them as fomething the moft ori- 
ginal that we have met with in the book, and as a farther 
fpecimen of the peculiarity of our Author’s ftyle. ‘Tt is 
¢ a maxim in Hufbandry, that a Farmer fhould keep but a 
¢ little more than a third part of his land in tillage in any one 
‘ year, unlefs for juft reafons, as when land is foul and over- 
‘ run with mofs, &c, In this and the like ca/e and circum- 
© ftances, it is a material part of good hufbandry, to plough 
‘ it up for three years only, or fo long as to kill the mofs, 
© &c. but as for ploughing fuch land that is to be alternately 
* continued in tillage, let the Farmer take no more than two 
‘ crops at a time before the fame be laid down again with 
¢ proper grafs-feeds (unlefs fome proper piece or pares 
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to | ¢ down with Saint-Foyn, &c.) and the moft proper feeds for 
n- | ¢Jand that is fown to be broke up again, are clover, rye- 
ut 9 ¢ grafs, and trefoil. The beft method to be taken with 
he § ¢ light inclofed /ands, is to plough :t two years, and then to 
re 9 ‘lay three with thefe grafles mixt in a due proportion, and 
a. | ¢ to mow the firft year after fuch fowing, becaufe the grafs- 
at | ‘roots are not well faftened, and got a proper ftrength: the 
ly 4 ‘two following years cat it, when it will keep a ftock almoft 
de | ‘as much as can ftand upon it, which will manure it, fo as 
he 4 * to make it fit at the end of three years to bear as good a 
‘crop as land of the firft quality, more efpecially it it be 
‘ dunged with a proper foil as foon as it is mown, fo that it 
¢ will need no other helps or fuperinduétions till the fame 
of ‘time comes again on the next ploughing. Land fo ufed, 





in- | <« will ftand in no need of having fheep penned or folded up- 
‘on it, which is commonly done; and yet by this method, 

¢ grafs-mutton may be fed as well as upon land of twenty 
m, a fhillings an acre: but it is to be obferved that according to 


leq | ‘ thefe my preferiptions, the Farmer can raife but little wheat ; 
‘ for oats will be moft proper for the firft year, and barley the 
or | ‘ fecond. I know a Farmer by thefe practices, has raifed a 
ys |’ confiderable fortune in a few years, upon a rack-rent, and 


ate | ‘ Without running bis fingers in the dirt.’ 
rt Another method of improving poor land occurs at p. 457, 
0 


to which we have only one objection, wz. the difficulty of 
making turnips grow, at all, upon fuch worn-cut land, as he 
mentions. ‘The experiment, however, is not an expenfive 
ol, | one; and if it only anfwers half as well as is fuggefted, may 
of | be worth the trial. He fays,—* A pound of turnip-feed 
43. | * fown (after harveft) upon an acre of light, fandy, or grave- 
rie | ‘ly land, that is poor or worn out by over-ploughing, and 
her «| ° Where manure is wanting, (the crop of which being plough- 
tis | ‘ ed in when grown high) will in two months time die away 
ta | ‘ and rot, and enrich the land fo as to prove as good a ma- 
ne | ° Nuring as twenty loads of dung or more upon an acre." 





a _.In the fore-going quotations the Author’s manner of point- 
oh | 27% is Mrictly followed, as well as his" peculiar phrafeclogy. 
. However, if the work fhould happen to arrive at a fecond e- 
teh dition, we would advife him to procure an amendment of 
sod both, by fubmitting the whole to the correéction of fome friend, 


ith more converfant in the art of Compofition, than he profeffes 
aid | bimfelf to be; for in the preface, indeed, he acknowleges, 


mn that ‘ inaccuracies of ityle or expreffion may have dropped 
from [his] pen. 
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As fing Malt-liquor is defervedly much efteemed, theuo} 
not always to be met with, perhaps fome of our Readers ma 
be glad of Mr. Mordant’s opinion, as to the moft proper kin 
of Mill for grinding Malt. After having mentioned fome 
other forts, he adds,— ¢ But the Cylindar-mill, which is the 
< moft proper for the hand, [has] this peculiar advanta ‘ 
that jt does not grind any of the Malt to powder, but 8p. 
ly {queezes and flats it according to the diftance the rollers 
or cylindars are fet. At Marlborough, Ramfbury, &c. in 
Wilts, where the fineft beer in the kingdom is made, the 
Malt is ground on Cylindar-mills, and the wor/?* comes off 
very fine, and withal the grains fo poor that they are but 
of little fervice [even] to hogs :—befides thefe forts of Mill 
make great riddance, they are alfo very durable, and fele 
dom out of repair.’ 


awn an nw aw & 


The fecond volume confifts almoft wholly of rentals, 
tables, and Jaw precedents, from which we fhall extract no- 
thing; but conclude our account of the work, with a ve 
humane, and rational propofal of Mr. Mordant’s, That when 
open-field manors, or commons, are inclofed, fome provi- 
fion fhould be made for the lower fort of parifhioners, fo ag 
to enable them io Keep a cow anda pig. ‘This, he fays, has 
been actually done, at Preiton-Capes in Northamptonhhire, 
in the following method.— * Upon being inclofed, a piece of 
¢ Jand was laid out that will common beafts, and as 
€ many fheep; and another piece that will cut hay to winter 
them, which is laid to the like number of houfes, and let, 
at an cafy rent; which enables the lower fort of inhabi- 
tants to live in a comfortable manner, and very much lef- 
fens the poors-rate,’ at the fame time. If this method were 
more generally followed; or the Lords of Manors, upon in- 
clofing commons, would be pleafed to allot part of their own 
fhare, at a: moderate rent, to fuch cottages built upon the 
wafte, as are fuppofed to have no /rié? common-right ; the 
only material ebjection againit inclofing, (viz. the oppreffion, 
of the poor,) would be at once removed, and the interefts of 
the Lord very little, if at all diminifhed. 
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* Wort, we {.ppofe, he means. | Pp 
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A Method of breaking Horfes, and teaching Soldiers to ride, dea 
Signed for ihe ufe. of the Army. By Henry Earl of Pem- 
broke. 12mo. 25. 6d. fewed. Dodfley. 


ry HE importance of an able and well-difciplined Caval- 
i ry is fo univerfally underftood, that it is needlefs to 
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yige any thing on that head: Some defecis, obferved by this 
noble Writer, in the Britith fyftem of Horfemanthip, by 
which * troops in their own nature moft excellent and brave, 
s have been rendered inferior to lefs powerful ones, both in 
¢ men and horfes,’ have induced his Lordfhip to communi- 
cate his fentiments on this fubject. | 


His Lordfhip’s precepts are profefledly the refult of his 
own experience ; and, fo far as we may be prefumed judges, 
they appear to be rational, judicious, and humane ; and 
though they are declared to be more immediately intended for 
the ufe of the army, -yet, as feveral of them may, perhaps, 
prove equally ferviceable to Riders of all forts, we thall take 
the liberty of extracting fuch as promife the moft extenfive 
utility. ) 

Under the head of ¢ placing the men, and rendering them 
‘ firm on horfeback,’ his Lordfhip obferves, that the * firft 
‘ time a man is put on horfeback, it ought to be on a ve 
‘ ventle horfe. He never fhould be made to trot, till he is 
‘ quite eafy in the walk; nor gallop, till he is able to'trot 
‘ properly. When he is gradually arrived at fuch a degree of 
‘ firmnefs in his feat, the more he trots, (which no man 
‘ fhould ever leave off,) and the more he rides rough horfes; 
‘ the better. This is not only the beft method, (nay the on 
‘ly right one) but alfo the eafieft and fhorteft..... In pro* 
ceeding according to the manner I have propofed, a man 
becomes firm and eafy upon the horfe, and, as it were, of 
a piece with him; both his own and the horfe’s fenfibility 
is preferved, and each in a fituation to receive and practile 
all leflons effectually : for, if the man and horfe do not 
both work without difficulty and conftraint, the worfe horfe- 
men and horfes grow; every thing they do is void of all 
good, of all grace, and of all ufe.’ 


eo ee ee a. ae | 





‘ A firm and well-balanced pofition of the body on horfee 
back is of the utmoft confequence, as it affects the horfe in 
every motion, and-is the beft of helps; but on the contra* 
ry, the want of it is the greateft-detriment, and an impe- 
diment to all his aétions...... No fticking by hands ot 
legs ought ever to be allowed-of, at any time. If the mo- 
tion of the horfe be-too rough, flacken it, till the rider 
grows by degrees more firm.’ 


on on en ee en. aes 





¢ A coward and a madman make alike bad riders; and are 
‘ both alike found out and bamboozled, by the fuperior fenfe 
* of the creature they are mounted upon, who is equally fpoilt 
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‘ by both, though in two very different manners. The 
« coward, by fuffering the animal to have his own way, not 
¢ only confirms him in his own bad habits, but, in a man. 
& ner, creates new ones in him; and the madman, by falfe 
¢ and violent motions, and corrections, drives the horfe, 
¢ through defpair, into every bad habit that rage can fug. 
‘ gett.’ 


For the cure of * reftivenefs, vices, defences, ftarting, &c,’ 
our noble Author, aftcr remarking, that * an horfe’s being 
< good or ill-natured greatly depends on the temper of the per- 
¢ fon that is put about him, efpecially at firft,’ gives the fol- 
lowing directions : 


© Whenever a horfe makes refiftance, one ought, before a 
remedy or correction is thought of, to examine very mi- 
nutely all the tackle about him, if any thing hurts or tickles 
him, whether he has any natural or acquired weaknefs ; or, 
in fhort, any the leaft impediment, in any particular part. 
For want of this precaution many fatal, and often irre- 
vocable difafters happen: The poor animal is frequently.ac- 
culed falfely of being reftive and vicious, is ufed ill without 
reafoa, and being forced into defpair, is in a manner obli- 
ged to aét accordingly, be his temper and inclination ever 
fo well difpofed.. An horfe that is vicious, and withal fe 
weak, that there is no probability of ftrengthening him, is 
.a moft deplorable beaft, and not worth any one’s care-or 
undertaking: ”Tis very feldom (1 was near faying, never) 
the cafe, that an horfe is really, and by nature vicious; but 


if fuch be found, he will defpife all carefles, and then cha- 
ftifements become. neceilary. , 
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© CorreCtion, according as you ufe it, throws an horfe in- 
to more or Jefs violent action, which, if he be weak, he 
cannot refit: but a vicious {trong horfe is very different, 
being able both to receive, and confequently to profit by 
all leffons; and is, in every refpedt, far preferable to the 
beft-natured weak one upon earth, Patience and fcience 
are never-failing means to bring about a cure in fuch an 
horfe, In whatioever manner he defends himfelf, bring him 
frequently, with gentlenefs, (not however without having 
given him proper chaftifement, if, found neceflary). back-to 
the Ieflon he feems moft aveyfe to,.. Horfes are by degrees 
made cbedient, through the hope of recompence, as well 
as'the fear of punifhment: How to mix thefe two motives 
a propos togeiher is a very dificult matter, requiring much 
* thought, 
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thought, and much practice alfo; and not only a 
head, but a good heart likewife. By a dexterous ufe of the 


‘ incitements above-mentioned, you will gradually bring the 
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horfe to temper and obedience; whereas, mere force and 
want of fkill, and coolnefs, would only tend to confirm him 
in bad tricks. If he be impatient or choleric, never ftrike 
him, unlefs he abfolutely refufes to go forwards at all; 
which you mutt refolutely oblige him to do, and which will 
be of itfelf a correction, by preventing his having time to 
meditate, and put in execution any defence by retaining~ 
himfelf. Refiftance in horfes, you muft confider, is fome~ 


times a mark of ftrength and vigour, and proceeds from 


fpirits, as well as fometimes from vice and weaknefs. 
Weaknefs, indeed, frequently drives horfes into vicioufnefs, 
when any thing wherein ftrength is neceflary, is demanded 
from them; nay, it inevitablymuft: Great care, therefore, 
fhould always be taken, to diftinguifh from which of thefe 
two caufes, that are evidently fo different, the defence ari- 
fes, before any remedy ‘or punifhment be thought of. It 
may fometimes be a bad fign, when horfes do not at all 
defend themfelves, and proceed from a lazy fluggifhnefs, 
and want of fpirit and feeling. 





‘ ’Tis impofiible in general to be too circumfpeét in leffons 
of all kinds, in aids, chaftifements, or carefles ; for as the 
Duke of Newcaftle obferves, if any man was in the form: 
of an horfe, he could not invent with more art, than fome 
horfes do, {chemes to oppofe himfelf to what you demand 
of him. Many will imperceptibly gain a little every day 
on the rider: fome, in fhort, have quicker parts, and more 
cunning than others. It is the rider’s bufinefs, in general,’ 
to let them know that he loves them, and defires to be lo- 
ved by them ; but, at the fame time,’ that-he does not fear 
them, and will be mafter. 


‘ Plunging is a yery common defence, among reftive and 
vicious horfes: If they do it in the fame place, or backing, 
they muit be, by the rider’s legs and f{purs firmly applied, 
obliged to go forwards, and their heads kept up high. But 
if they do it flying forwards, keep them back, and ride 
them gently and very flow, for a good while together. Of 
all bad tempers in horfes, that which is occafioned by harfh 


treatment and ignorant riders, which are very common, is 
the wortt. 


“ Rearing is a bad vice, and, in weak horfes efpecially, a 
very dangerous one, Whilft the horfe is up, the rider muft 
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€ yield:his head, and when he is coming again down, he maf} 
* vigoroufly determine him forwards: If this be done at any 
‘other time, but whilft the horfe is coming down, it may. 
<.add.a {pring- perhaps to his rearing, and make him fall back. 
“ wards. With a good hand on them, horfes feldom perfit 
¢ in this vice; for they are themfelves naturally afraid of faj- 
* Jing backwards. If this method, which I have mentioned, 
¢ fails, (which it fcarcely ever will,) you muft make the horfe 
‘ kick up behind, by getting fomebody on foot, if neceflary, 
«to firike him behind with a whip ; or, if that will not ef. 
‘ fed it, by pricking him with a goad. | 


* Starting often proceeds from a defeé in the fight, which 
© therefore muft be carefully looked into. Whatever the horfe 
‘ is afraid of, bring him up to it gently; and if you carefs 
« him every ftep he advances, he will go quitc up to it, by 
“ degrees, and foon grow familiar with all forts of objects, 
© Nothing but great gentlenefs can correct this fault ; for if 
you infli& punifhment, the dread of the chaftifement be, 
comes prevalent, and caufes more ftarting than the fear of 
the object. If you let him go by the object, without bring- 
ing him up to it, you increafe the fault, and encourage him 
in his fear; the confequence of which is, he takes his ri- 
-der perhaps a quite contrary way from what he was going, 
‘becomes his mafter, and puts himfelf and the perfon upow 
‘him every moment in great danger. 
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*. With fuch horfes, as are to a very great degree fearful of 
© any objects, make a, quict horfe, by going before them, 
‘ gradually entice them to come nearer and nearer the thing 
< they are afraid of. If the horfe thus alarmed, be undifcip> 
¢ lined and headftrong, he will probably run away with his 
“ rider; and if fo, Ni head muft be kept up high, and the 
© fnafile fawed backwards and forwards, . from right to left, 
‘ taking up and yielding the reins of it, as alfo the reins of 
© the bit; but this-latter muft not be fawed backwards and 
© forwards, like the fnaffle. No man ever did, or ever will 
‘, will ftop an horfe, or gain any one point on him, by pul- 
© ling -a dead weight againft him.’ 


In treating of fhoeing, his Lordfhip takes notice, that 
© phyfic and a butteris in well-informed hands, would not be 
¢ fatal ; but in the manner we are now provided with farriersy 
© they muft be quite banifhed. Whoever, at prefent, lets his 
€ farrier or his groom, in confideration of his having fwept 
© out his ftables for a greater or a lefs number of years, ever 


¢ even mention any thing more than water-gruel, a clyfter, 
‘ of 
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® or 2 little bleeding, and that too very feldom; or pretend 
¢ to talk of the nature of the feet, of the feat of lameneffes, 
« ficknefles, or their cures, may be certain to find himfelf 
¢ very fhortly quite on foot, and fondly arms an abfurd and 
s inveterate enemy againft his own intereft.’..... , 


To other fevere animadverfions on the bafenefs and ftupi- 
dity of ftable people and farriers, for which, it is to be fear+ 
ed, there is too much reafon, fucceed his Lordfhip’s inftrac 
tions for fhoeing. ‘ The weight of fhoes muft greatly, 
‘ wholly indeed, depend on the quality and hardnefs of the 
¢ iron. If the iron be very good it will not bend, and in this 
‘ cafe, the fhoes cannot poflibly bé too light : care, however, 
s muft be taken, that they be made of a thicknefs fo as not 
¢ to bend, for, bending would tear out the nails, and ruin 
¢ the hoof. ‘That part of the fhoe, which is next the horfe’s 
‘ heel, muft be narrower than any where elfe, that ftones 
¢ may be thereby prevented from getting under it, and ftick- 
¢ ing there, which otherwife would be the cafe; becaufe, 
¢ the iron when it advances inwardly beyond the bearing of 
¢ the foot, makes a cavity, wherein ftones being lodged, 
¢ would remain, and, by preffing againft the foot, lame the 
‘ horfe. The part of the fhoe which the horfe walks upon 
¢ fhould be quite flat, and the infide of it likewife ; and on- 
« 
. 
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ly juft room enough fhould be left, next the foot, to put in 
a picker, (which ought to be ufed every time the horfe comes 
into the ftable, and often on marches,) and alfo to prevent 
the fhoe’s prefling upon the fole. ‘Three, or at moft four 
nails of a fide, hold better than a greater number, and kee 
the hoof in a far better ftateaa ‘The toe of the horfe mutt 
be cut fquare and fhort, nor any nails driven there: This 
method feems to throw nourifhment into the heels, and 
ftrengthen them; for, on them the horfe fhould in fome 
meafure walk, and the fhoe be made of 2 proper length ac- 
cordingly. By this means, narrow heels are prevented, and 
a thouland ether good effects produced *, 


‘ In wet, fpongy, and foft ground, where the foot finks 
in, the preflure upon the heels is of courfe greater, thar 
on hard ground; and fo, indeed, it fhould be on all ac- 
counts. ‘The hinder feet muft be treated in the fame man- 
ner as the fore ones; and the fhoes the fame; except in 


* His Lordthip has elucidated his inftruétions by a draught of a 
foot fhced, of a proper length, ftanding on a plain furface ; and he 
has alio given a draught of the right kind of fhoe, : 


¢ hilly 
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‘ hilly and flippery countries, they may not improper! be 
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turned up a little behind: but doing this to the fore-thoes 
is, I am convinced, of no fervice, and is certain ruin to the 
fore-legs, efpecially to the bullets. In defcending hills 

cramps are apt to throw horfes down, by ftopping the fore- 
legs, when the hinder ones are rapidly prefled ; which un- 
avoidably muft be the cafe, and confequently cannot but 
pufh the horfe upon his nofe. Ice nails are preferable to 
any. thing to prevent flipping ; but they muft be fo made, 
as to be, when driven, a bare half-inch above the fhoe, 
and alfo have four fides, ending at the top in a point. The 

are of great fervice to prevent flipping, on all kinds of pla- 
ces; and by means of them an horfe is not put out of his 
proper bafis. ‘The utmoft feverity ought to be inflifted up- 
on_all thofe who clap fhoes on hot. This unpardonable 
lazinefs of Farriers in making feet fit fhoes, inftead of 


fhoes fitting feet, dries up the hoofs, and utterly deftroys 
them....... 


.. +. © Frequent removals of fhoes are detrimental, and 
tear the foot, but fometimes they are very neceflary : This 
is an inconvenience which half-fhoes are liable to, (though 
excellent in feveral other refpects) for the end of the fhoe 
being very fhort, is apt to get foon into the foot, and con- 
fequently then muft be moved. 


¢ The common method of ftuffing feet, that are heated, 
with dung, I can in no ways approve of; for the dung con- 
tains a rotting quality in it: clay and hog’s lard, well mix- 
ed together, is much better for the purpofe.’ 


His Lordfhip next takes into confideration, the methods of 


treating and keeping horfes in other refpeéts; but for thefe 
we refer to the performance itfelf, and fhall conclude our ex- 
tracts with the two medicinal receipts. 
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The firft is for broken-wind.—— ‘ Take acrucible, and in 
it put a bed of rafped lead, and then a bed of fulphur, al- 
tetnately, till the crucible is full; and then, fetting fire to 
the whole, let it continue burning till the whole is con- 
fumed inte a drofs : after which, pound the drofs into pow- 
der, which, being fifted fine, muft be given to the horl¢ 
fafting. every morning, from two to three ounces, in his 
corn, being wetted: or, if the horfe has withal a hufky 
cough, mix it up with treacle, &c. into balls. ‘This me- 
dicine caufes no impediment or inconvenience, and may be 
given for evex fo long a time together.’ His Lordfhip ts 
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ef opinion, that there is no fovereign remedy for broken- 
wind, and recommends this compofition only as the mojt ef- 


fe&tual pailiative. 


The other is an ointment for broken knees, compofed of 
burnt cork finely powdered, and mixed with as much oil as 
is neceflary to give it a due confiftence. 


We have allowed more room to this tract than we com- 
monly afford to publications of fo {mall a compafs, on account 
of the importance of the fubjeét ; and fince a perfon of fuch 
diftinction has been pleafed to employ his talents, in favour 
of this truly excellent animal, let us hope that Gentlemen of 
underftanding and fcience will not hereafter think it beneath 
them, to refcue a creature, endowed with fo much genero- 
fity and fenfibility, out of the hands of ignorance and kna- 
very. With regard to the ftyle, we cannot greatly praife his 
Lordfhip’s performance ; but, on fuch a fubjeét, this is a cir- 
cumftance of little confequence. L 





Original Poems and Tranflations. By Jarnes Beattie, A. M. 
8vo. 3s. in boards. Millar. 


E congratulate our Readers on this new acquifition 
to the Republic of Letters. We have not met with, 


fince Mr..Grey, (whom the Author before us has, both in 
his Odes and Elegies, chofen for his model,) a Poet of more 
harmonious numbers, more pleafing imagination, .or. more 
fpirited expreffion. As an inftance of all three, we prefent 
the Reader with the following extract, from the firft beauti- 
ful Ode, to Peace. 


Cn Cuba’s utmoft fteep, 
Far leaning o’er the deep, 
T he Goddefs’ penfive form was feen, 

ler robe of Nature's varied green 

Wav’d on the gale; grief dim’d her radiant eyes, 
Her {welling bofom heav’d with boding fighs: 
She ey’d the main; where, gaining on the view, 
Emerging from the etherial blue, 
Midft the dread pomp of war, 
Gleam’d the Iberian Rreamer from afar, 
She faw; and on refulgent pinions born 
Slow wing’d her way fublime, and mingled with the morn. 


The 
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The Triumph of Melancholy, with the Elegy immediates . 
n 


iy after, on the death of a young Lady; are matter pieces in 
eir kind. The defcription of Spring, in the firft-mentien. 
ed poem, is extremely agreeable and picturefque. ' 


Thron’d in her emerald car, fee Spring a pear! 
(As Fancy wills the landfcape ftarts to view 

Her emerald car the youthful Zephyrs bear, 
Fanning her bofom with their pinions blue. 


Around the jocund Hours are fluttering feen ; 
And lo, her rod the rofe-lip’d Power extends ! 

And lo, the lawns are deckt in living green, 
And Beauty’s bright-ey’d train from heav’n defcends ! 


We fhall likewife prefent the Reader with fome of the 
ftanzas toward the end, as they will naturally put him ia 
mind of the beautiful Elegy written in a country church. 
yard. He will here perceive, how a man of genius may imi- 
tate the manner of a great mafter, without plagiarifm, or 
fervilely following him ftep by ftep. 


And bring thy Detra, foftly-{miling Fair, 
Whofe fpotlefs foul no fordid thoughts deform ; 

Her accents mild would {till each throbbing care, 
And harmonize the thunder of the ftorm. 


Though bleft with wifdom and with wit refit’d, 
She courts not homage, nor defires to fhine ; 

In her each fentiment fublime is join’d 
To female {weetnefs, and a form divine. 


Come, and difpel the deep-furrounding fhade ; 
Let chaften’d mirth the fotial hours employ ; 

O catch the fwift-wing’d hour before ’tis fled ; 
On {wifteft pinion flies the Hour of Joy. 


Ev’n while the carelefs difencumber’d foul 
Diffolving finks to Joy’s oblivious dream, 

Ev'n then to Time’s tremendous verge we rol} 
With hafte impetuous down Life’s furgy ftream. 


Can Gaity the vanifh’d years reftore, _ 
Or on the withering limbs frefh beauty fhed ? 
Or foothe'the fad ineviraBLE HOUR? 


Or chear the dark dark manfions of the dead ? 


Still founds the folemn knell in Fancy’s ear, 
That call’d CLeoRa~ to the filent tomb : 

To her how. jocund roll'd the fprightly year ! 
How fhone the Nymph in Beauty’s brighteft bloom! 


Ah! Beauty’s bloom avails not in the grave, 
Youth’s lofty mien, nor Age’s awful grace ; 

Moulder unknown the Monarch and the Slave, 
Whelm’d in th’ enormous wreck of hyman race. 
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The thought-fix’d portraiture, the breathing buft, 
The arch with proud: memorials array’d, 

The long-liv’d pyramid fhall fink in duft, 
To dumb Oblivion’s ever-defart fhade. 


Fancy from comfort wanders flill aftray. 
Ah Melancholy! how.I feel thy power! 

Long have I labour’d to elude thy {way, 
But ‘tis enough, for I refift no more. 


The Traveller thus, that o’er the midnight-watte 


Through many a lonefome path is doom’d to roam, 
Wilder’d and weary fits him down at lait; 
For long the night, and diftant far his home. 


For his farther entertaiment, we refer the Reader to the 
book ; which, however, we are forry to find, towards the 
latter-end, confifts of Tranflations *; for thefe muft have taken 
up that time, which a writer poffeffed of our Author's fanty, 
might have better employed in compofing ORIGINALS. 


* From Anacreon, Lucretius, Horace, and Virgil. 


Li. 
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The Banifhment of Cicero: A Tragedy. By Richard Cumber- 
land, Efg; 4to. 2s.6d. Walter. 


HE Author of this work has fhewn-himfelf fufficient- 
ly acquainted with the Roman hiftories of that re- 
markable period which introduced the Auguftan age; and 
there appears alfo, throughout this work, a competent know- 
lege both of the antient and modern claffics,—though their 
application gives the Poem too much the air of ftudied com- 
polition; while we rather perceive the labour of the head, 
than the effufions of, the heart. TThe Author, no doubt, fron 
his expenfive manner of publication, defigned this piece for 
clofet amufement, without any view to theatrical reprefen- 
tation; and we think, it might more properly have been 
called a Dramatic Poem than a Tragedy, fince (to fay no- 
thing of the fubject, not the moft happy for the Stage,) the 
lancuage feems too metaphorical and declamatory to rouze 
our paffions, which are more eafily awakened by the genuine 
fimplicity of Nature, than by all the colouring of the richeft 
claffical expreffion. Nature choofing to fpeak to the heart, 
difdains all ¢ labour’d artifice of fpeech :’ 


Telephus et Peleus cum pauper et exul uterque, 
Proj cit ampullas et fefquipedaiia verba. 
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This rule, which excludes fuftian and bombaft from reg} 
Tragedy, may be extended to what is called, among the Mo. 
derns, fine writing: and fine writing confifts in picking up 
choice words, and clothing a fentiment in tinfel foppery, 
which had been more forcible if left naked and unadorned. 
When defcription, as in Shakefpeare, fprings from the luxy. 
riance of fancy, we muft admire the Poet’s imagination, 
though we fhall oftentimes be obliged to condemn his judg. 
ment; but when we fee Writers hunting after defcription, 
which is the moft artificial and mechanical part of Poetry, we 
cannot help thinking, 


In tenui labor et tenuis gloria. 


However, we would not be underftood as paffing this cen- 
fure on the Poem before us; which may be read with fome 
degree of pleafure, but not with enthufiafm. The characters 
of Pifo, Clodius, and Atticus, are well preferved; arid the 
detection of Pifo, in the 2d act, by Frugi, is happily brought 
about ; but we could wifh the love dialogues, between Frugi 


and, Tullia, were Iefs metaphorical. When Tullia, fpeaking 
ef Cicero, fays, 


In his full of pow’r my Father ftood, 
Like fome tall rock, around whofe worfhip’d fides 
The climbing furges hung, by profperous gales 
Driv’n gladly on ; but when the veering wind 
And fickle current chang’d, the ebbing waves 
Roll’d back, and left him bare——— 


It is the language of defcriptive Poetry; and the Author in- 
trudes upon us, when we wifh the Charaéfer to {peak.—-We 
fhall tranfcribe the 2d Scene of the firft Act, as a fpecimen 
of the prefervation of characters well marked ; and the Rea- 
der will perhaps trace fomething of Shakefpeare’s Richard in 
the character of Pifo. 


SCENE Il. 


CLODIUS, GABINIUS, 
PIS O, attended by feveral Grecians, and others. 


PISO, 
Now, by the foul of Socrates, I fwear ( Afide to bis atten- 
They do me wrong, who fay I fought this load [dants. 


Of care and enw: I, a weak old man, 

What other tafte of joy have I, alas! 

Save only with a few Jearn'd friends about me, 
To meafuré out my lalt low dregs of life 

Jn peace, and creep into a filent grave, 


CLO- 
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CLODIUS. 
Mott Jearn’d and noble Pifo, fairly met. 


GABINIUS. 
Welcome, thrice-worthy Collegue ! 


PISO. 
Welcome both: ° ) 
Shame of my old eyes that I faw you not. 


GABINIUS. 
Bear with me, Brother, if I’m bold to tell you, 
You’ve done me wrong. 


PISO. 
Name it, and be redreit. 


GABINIUS. 
You are too ftudious of your eafe, and feek 
To fhift the burden, you was bound to fhare, 
Upon the weaker fhoulders : From the Senate 
Wherefore this morning abfent? whilft I bear 
The fweat and labour of the day, at home 
You fit, wrapt up in calm philofophy, 
And moralize at leifure: ’Tis not well. 


PISO. 
Give me your pardon; when my Country made mg 
Their Conful, did they make me young withal, 
Ative and vigorous, like thee Gabinius? 
Or take me, as they found me, an old man, 
Worn out with age and ftudy ? Let ’em then 
Look for no other than an old man’s fervice, 
My counfel and my prayers; them they fhall have. 
I told you ’twould be thus. (To his attendants, 


CLODIUS. 
Whence are thefe ftrangers ? 


PISO. 
Of Athens. 


CLODIUS. 
Learn’d no doubt———= 


PISO. 
As Greece e’er bred. 
Apollodorus, prithee call to mind 
The lines which Athenzus (him, I mean 
The Epigrammatift) writes in the praife 
Of the wife Se& of Stoics, the found f{chool, 
And true definers of the Sovereign Good ; 
Speak low, fuch are not for the public ear. 


CLODIUS. 
How this old fpecious rafcal cheats the world! 


Rev. June, 1761. Hh Yon, 
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Yon fellow is his parafite, his pimp ; 
I read it on his forehead. 
PIso. 


And did Clodia 
Deliver this herfelf to you? 


APOLLODORUS. 
Herfelf, 
With her own gracious lips. 


PISO. 
Gods, Gods! I thank you : 
As foon as I can quit me of her brother, 
With my beft fpeed I’ll feek her: Soft you now; 
Was there nought elfe? 


APOLLODORUS. 
Yes, more; the fatted quails, 
And the red mullet, for your miftrefs Lefbia.——= 


CLODIUS. 


—— Give me your pardon, grave and rev'rend Sis, 


If I break in upon your better thoughts, 

And beg your patient ear: You're not to learn 
What public, bold, and undifguifed affront 

I have of late endur’d; endur’d from one, 

A public railer; whom nor birth, nor fortune, 
Manhood, nor merit, have made great and noble, 
But rancour, pride, and fwoln conceit, confpire 
To render hateful. 


PISO. 
?Tis to Marcus Cicero 
Your preface points ; and I mutt needs confefs, 
He is foo bitter, and too fharp in fpeech ; 
That error fet afide, I hold him clear 
Of every other ftain. 


CLODIUS. 
Alas! good man, 
With what dim eyes you fee him! As for me, 
*Tis known how I have liv’d; and I muft own 
In heat of youth, and wantonnefs of fpirit, 
I have done much to juftify reproach : 
But when he makes your gravity his jeft, 
Your wifdom and feyerity of manners 
His table-fcandal, every honeft man 
Cries out upon the wrong ; and I who love, 
Altho’ I praétife not your virtues, burn 
For vengeance on the crime. 


PISO. 
When vice is honour, 
4 glory in : ; — But wherefore this, 
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And whither would you lead? You fay I'm wrong’d 
Of Marcus Cicero; be his the fhame, 
Who did the wrong; I know not to revenge. 


 CLODIUS, 
If private wrongs are nothing, yet, your duty 
To your lov’d Country, and the natural hatred, 
Which each free Roman bears to flavery, 
Bid you ftand up, and fhow yourfelf a man. 
You talk of Pompey’s greatnefs, and you tremble 
At the fear’d name of Czfar. Mighty Gods! 
The tongue of. this vain pedant plagues the ftate ; 
Ay, and enflaves you worfe than their ambition; 
Tho’ it look up to Empire. 


GABINIUS 
Come, no more. | 
lf you are with us, thus with wide-ftretch’d arms, 
As brother fhould greet brother, we embrace you: 
Jf not, be plain, tell us you hold not with us, 
And we will on without you. 


, CLODIUS. 
*Tis enough ; 
Pifo, I know thy heart, and thou know’f mine 3 
Like cunning gamefters we have plied each other 
With ftrained art, and run thro’ every feint ; 
Now let us draw the undecided ftake : 
Take you your title of Philofopher, 
Barren unenvied lot: Let me depart ) 
With the rich fpoils of Macedon, which, Jove! 
Thou know’it, [ would have pour’d into his lap, 
Who dar’d fo own himfelf my friénd.—Farewell. — 


PISO. 
Yet hear me, Clodius; what you take in hand 
Demands mature and calm deliberation ; 
For truft me, ’tis no flight and trivial matter, ‘ 
But bold and big with danger: Sleeps he then? 
And hath the thunder of his eloquence 
Forgot to roll? Or is it all as eafy, 
To buy thé life of the firft man of Rome, 
As ’tis to traffick for the lowelt ilave? 
When he was Conful, all men worfhip’d him ; 
He was the God of Rome: Not fo you fay, 
‘© The Tyrant rather.”"—-Give me proof of that, 
Let it outweigh the public voice, and make 
The flatt’ring Senate liars; and, by Heav’n! 
Had 1 and Marcus Cicero together 
Laid * in one womb, been foiter’d at one breaft, 


* Lain it fhould have been. - 


Hh 2 Indiguant 
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Scott’s Opes on feveral Subjedts, 


Indignant, I would fhake him from my heart, 
And ¢ give him up to juitice and to thee. 


CL@OD IU 2: 
And if f give you not the proof you afk, 
Renounce me, Gods! 


PISO. 
Upon thofe terms we clofe ; 


The reflection of Clodius, at the end of the Play, 


His words go thro’ my foul; my caufe is weak, 
And my good genius fails me: Muft 1 own 
There is a dignity, a grace in Virtue, 

Which Vice, in all its pomp, can never reach? 
With all the enfigns of his pow’r about him, 

T faw, and figh’d not at the Conful’s greatnefs : 
Now, he appears fo awful in dittrefs, 

That [ moft envy, when I mott opprefs. 





feems rather unfit for the mouth of a wretch, whofe deter- 
mined malevolence was not apt to be foftened at the miferies 
which he laboured to bring upon others. Upon the whole, 
however, there is oftentimes good fentiment in this_perfor- 
mance, and many good words, though they are not always 
ufed with the utmoft propriety. 

Li. 








Onves on feveral Subjeéis. By James Scott, M. A. to. 
2s. Sandby, &c. 


E imagine our Readers will meet with agreeable enter- 
tainment in this collection, which confifts of eight 
Odes, two of which we remember to have feen before, name- 
ly, that to FriENpsHiIp, and the Ode on ScuLpTuRe. 
f 3 he Author has (no doubt), from his frequent allufions and 
imitations, read the Greek and Roman Poets, with tafte and 
attention ; nor does he feem lefs acquainted with thofe, who 
have an equal right to be called claffics in the modern lJan- 
guages. His addrefs to Homer, in the firft Ode, is fpirited 
and poctical. 


Father of Verfe, whofe eagle-flight 
Fatigues the gazer’s aching fight, 

And {trains th’ afpiring mind ; 
‘Teach me thy wondrous heights to view, 
With trembling wing thy eps purfue, 
And leave the lefs’ning world behind. 

































Scort’s Opes on feveral Subjects. 


Fond, foolifh with ! — Can human eyes 
The rapid arrow’s track defcry? 
Can grofs Mortality arife, 
And {pring beyond the vaulted fky 2 
Loft is the momentary path, and bound 
By cumbrous chains we creep along the ground! 


His fhort account of the three Lyric Poets, Anacreon, 
Sappho, and Pindar, is juft and elegant. ‘Though we ap- 
prehend, in general, that the taking parts from an Ode is an 
unfair way of viewing Its merit, which confifts in the beau- 
ty of connection, oftentimes concealed from the common eyt, 
we will neverthelefs fele&t our Author’s account of the dwel- 
ling of SLEEP, as an inftance of his fkill in defcription. 


The partial God 
Ts flown to Belgia’s drowzy plains, 
There waves his Lethe-fprinkled rod, 
And linkt with kindred Dulnefs reigns: 
Midft ftagnant pools, the Bittern’s fafe retreat, 
Befet with ofiers dank, behold his gloomy feat! 





His dwelling is a ftraw built fhed, 
Safe from the fun’s too curious eye, 
A yew-tree rears its blighted head, 
Aud frogs and rooks are croaking nigh : 
Thro’ many a chink the hollow murm’ring breeze 
Sounds like the diftant hum of {warming bees. 


And more to feed his flumbers foft, 
And lull him in his fenfelefs fwoon, 
The hard rain beats upon the loft, 


And {wiftly-trickling tumbles down: 
All livelier, ruder founds are banifh’d far, 
The Lute’s fhrill voice, and brazen throat of War. 


In the Ode to PLeasureE, the Poet feems to have written 
with peculiar enthufiafm, and to have been warmed up toa 
greater boldnefs of expreffion than in the preceeding pieces : 
And the ftory of Adonis is happily introduced, with great 
luxuriance of defcription. Venus making the Kifs is as pret- 
tily exprefied as agreeably fancied. 


From the mufk-rofe, wet with dew, 
And the lily’s op’ning bell, 
From frefh eglantine fhe drew 
Sweets of aromatic {fmell: 
Part of that honey next fhe took, 
Which Cupid *, too advent’rous, ftole, 
When ftung, his throbbing hand he fhook, 
And felt the angufh to his foul: 


* TuEOocr. Esdva. I0. 
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ScoTr’s OpEs on feveral SubjeBs. 


His Mother laught to hear the Elf complain, 

Yet ftill the pity’d, and reliev’d his pain ; | 

She dreft che wound with balm of fov’reign might, °° * * 

And bath’d him in the well of dear delight : ry 

Ah who would fear, to be fo bath’d in blifs, 

More agonizing fmart, and deeper wounds than this ?— 
Her magic Zone fhe next unbound, f \ 
And wav’d it in the air around ; . 

Then cull'd from ever-frolic fmiles, 
That live in Beauty’s dimpled cheek, 
Such fweetnefs as the heart beguiles, 
And turns the’ mighty ftrong to weak. 
To thefe, ambrofial dew the join’d, 
And o’er the flame of warm defire, — 
Fan’d by foft fighs, Love’s gentleft wind, 
Diffolv’d, and made the Charm entire ; 
O’er her moift lips, that blufh’d with heav’nly red, 
The Graces’ frienaly hand the bleft ingredients fpread. 


Adonis wak’d—he faw the Fair, 
And felt unufua! tumults rife; 
His bofom heav’d with am’rous care, 
And humid languor veil’d his eyes! 
Driv’n by fome ftrong impulfive pow'r 
He fought the moft fequefter’d bow’r, 
Where diftus’d on Venus’ breaft 
Firft he felt extatic blifs, 
Firft her balmy lips he preft, 
And devour’d the new-made Kiss. 


We will not fay our Author has borrowed from a very ele- 
gant little copy of verfes, publifhed fome time fince; but 4s 
they are upon the fame fubjeé&t, only with a more epigram- 
matical turn, which that compofition requires, we will ven- 
ture to give them our Readers ; and are confident we deferve 
their thanks for the prefent. | ' ‘3 


) 


Efinxit quondam, blandum meditata laborem, 
Bafia lafciva Cypria Diva manu, © 
Ambrofie fuccos occulta temperat arte, 
Fragranfque infufo neétare tingit opus. 
Sufficit et partem mellis, quod fabdolus olim 
Non impune favis furripuiffet amor. 
Decuffos violz foliis admiicet odores, 
Et fpolia aftivis plurima rapta rofis, 
Addit et illecebras, et mille et mille lepores, 
Ke quot Acidalius gaudia ceftus habet, 
Fx his compofuit Dea Bafia: et omnia libans 
' Invenias nitide fparfa per ora Chloes, = 
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A Projet for perpetual Peace. By J. J. Rouffeau, Citizen 
of Geneva. Tranflated from the French, witha Preface by 
she Tranflator. 8vo. 18. Cooper. 


Writer who could propofe a feafible fcheme for this 
purpofe, would be the greateft benefactor that ever 
bleft Mankind : and expedients of this fort appear fo eafy in 
fpeculation, that it feemts matter of furprize, that fo defirable 
an end has not been hitherto effected. The improvement of 
arts and fciences, which are fuppofed to polifh and refine 
Mankind, feem to have had a quite contrary effe&; and 
lead one to doubt, whether the fatal jealoufies and rivalfhip 
they excite, do not, in fact, counter-balance the advantages 
they produce. 


The moft ufeful improvements are certainly thofe which 
contribute to the prefervation of Mankind: And, when we 
confider, what a ftate of peace and tranquility, comparative- 
ly peaking, reigns in the other three waft continents of the 
known world, while ours is a fhocking fcene of bloodfhed 
and defolation, we may be apt to prefer their ignorance to 
our boafted knowlege ; fince, barbarous as we sii them, 
they feem to underftand their political intereft much better 
than we do. 


To contend that War is a neceflary evil, is to fubvert the 
order of things, and maintain a palpable contradiction. It 
is, in other words, to argue that the prefervation of Man- 
kind depends on their deftruction. In fhort, from the prof- 
perity which attends thofe ftates, fuch as Venice, Switzer- 
land, &c. whofe grand fyftem is the prefervation of Peace, 
we may judge of what advantage it would be to:Europe,:in 
general ; for, whateyer is ufeful to the refpective members, 
will likewife be ferviceable to the whole body, 


As to the pamphlet before us, it is a forry tranflation of 
Mr. Rouffeau’s extraét from an original of the Abbé St. 
Pierre. Mr. Rouffeau, however, as he obferves in his let- 
ter to Mr: Baftide, has viewed the object in a different light 
from the Abbé, and has availed himfelf of areuments not ur- 
ged by the former. Neverthelefs, we muft own, that in our 
judement, the matter is {till left imperfect. Of the Author's 
(cheme for a perpetual Peace, the Reader may judge from the 
following extract. . 


‘ There are formed amongft us, from time to time, a cer- 
‘ tain kind of general Diets, under the appellation of Con- 
Hh 4 ¢ groflcs, 
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« greffes, where Ambafladors from all the States of Euro 


« tolemnly repair, to return as they fat out. In thefe affem. | 


¢ blies they either meet to fay nothing; to treat of public af. | 
« iairs, as taney do private; or, to deliberate, in common, 0 
© whether the table fhall be round or fquare, how many ) 
€ qoors the room fhall have in which they meet ; if fuch a 


tentiary fhall fit with his face or his back towards 
window ; if one fhall be advanced two inches of {pace 
more or lefs than another, ina vifit; and upon a thoufand 
© quctlions of equal import, uleleisly agitated for the three 
jail ages, and certainly very worthy of employing the polj- 
€ ticians of the prefent. 


it is not impoflible but that the members of one of thefe 

sflemblies may be once endowed with common fenfe: Itis 

oc impoffible, alfo, but that they may be fincerely difpofed 

irfue the public good; and, by the reafons which will 

« be hereafter deduced, it is to be conceived, that after having 

‘moothed many difficulties, they may receive orders from 

< their refpetive Sovereigns to fign the general Confederacy, 

‘ which 1 iuppofe to be fummarily contained in the five fol- 
‘ lowing articles. 


« By the firft, the contraGting Powers fhall eftablifh among 
themfelves a perpetual and irrevocable alliance, and hall 
name the Plenipotentiaries to hold a permanent Congrefs in 
a place appointed, in which all the differences of the con- 
tracting parties fhall be regulated or determined by arbitra- 
tion or judgment. | 
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© By the fecond, the number of Sovereigns fhall be f-eci- 
fied, whofe Plenipotentiaries fhall have votes at this Con- 
grefs, thofe who fhall be incited to accede to the treaty ; 
the order, time, and manner in which the Prefidentfhip 
fhall pafs from one to the other, by equal intervals ; in fine, 
the refpective quota of contributions, and the manner of 
raifing them for the common expence. 


ce wn AR AR 


* By the third, the Confederacy fhall guaranty to each of 
its Members the poficfiion and government of all the ftates 
which they actually poficis, as well as the elective or here- 
ditary fucceffion, according as- the whole is eftablifhed by 
the fundamental laws of each country, and fuddenly to fup- 
prefs the fource of thofe contefts which are incefiantly ge- 
nerating amonegft them. It fhall be agreed between them 
to take the a€tual poffeffion, and the Jaft treaties, for the 
bafis of all the mutual rights of the contra€iing Powers; 
¢ renoun- 
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renouncing for ever and reciprocally to all anterior preten- 
fions, except the future fucceflions, capable of contention, 
and other rights which may expire, which fhall be regula- 
ted at the arbitration of the Congrefs, without its being 
ever permitted to do themfelves juftice by action, or to take 
arms againft each other, under any pretext whatfoever. 


¢ By the fourth, it fhall be fpecified that every ally, who 
fhall infract this treaty, fhall be put to the ban of Europe, 
and profcribed as a common enemy ; that is, if he refufes 
to comply with the judgments of the grand Alliance, if he 
prepares for war, if he negociates treaties repugnant to the 
Confederacy, if he takes arms to refift or attack any of the 
Allies. It fhall be ftipulated alfo, by the fame article, that 
each’ fhall arm and at offenfively, conjointly, and at the 
common expence, againft every ftate who fhall be put to 
the ban of Europe, until the offender hath laid down his 
arms, executed the judgment and ordinances of the Con- 
grefs, repaired all wrongs, reimburfed all expences, and 
done juftice for the preparations of war contrary to treaty. 
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© And laftly, by the fifth, the Plenipotentiaries of this Eu- 
ropean body fhall always have power to frame in the Con- 
grefs, according to a majority of voices for the prefenta- 
tion, and according to three-fourths thereof, for the deci- 
fion, five years after, upon the inftructions from their courts, 
thofe regulations which they fhall judge of import for pro- 
curing to the European Republic, and to every one of its 
Members, all poffible advantages ; but it fhall never be per- 
mitted to change any part of thofe five fundamental ar- 
ticles, but with the unanimous confent of the Confede- 
rates.’ 


we « “ ana a & A AR 


We do not find that this publication makes us acquainted 
with any thing new, or very material on the fubject. Every 
man of reading knows of the projeét which was concerted 


~~ 


between Henry 1V. and his Minifter, the Duke of Sully, 
which is much more full and comprehenfive than the plan be- 
fore us. But, in truth, all the fclemes which have been 
hitherto propofed for this purpofe appear impracticable. ‘There 
are many previous confiderations to be fettled, before the moft 
unexceptionable project of this nature can be put into exe- 
cution. Among other things, it is efpecially neceflary to re- 
move the objections of thote, whofe intereft it is to oppofe a 
perpetual pacification. Some new channel of provifion there- 
fore, muft firft be opened for the fupport of younger bro- 
| 3 ' thers, 
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406 The Life and Literary Remains 


thers, &c. &c. whofe fwords, at prefent, aré all their ‘for. 
tunes: “We could enumerate many other preparatory fteps, 
which ought to be taken before this pacific fcheme ‘can be 
eftabiifhed ; but, as we cannot confiftently extend this article 
farther, we mutt leave the Reader to exercife his own fagacity, 


R--4 


The Life and Literary Remains of Ralph Bathurft, M.D, 
Dean of Wells, and Prefident of Trinity College, in Oxford, 
By Thomas Warton, M. A. Fellow of Trinit College, 
and Profeflot of Poetry, in the Univerfity of Oxford. 8va, 
ss. Dodfley. | ’ 





r 


UR learned Author has juftly obferved, that ¢ the lives 

* of Scholars, and of thofe who have fhone [only] in 
«© the circle of unambitious, but not inglorious leifure, retain 
€ but few memorials ;’ to which we may add, that of the me- 

qiis of merely contemplative men, which have been tranf- 
mitted to pofterity, few are, at this time, interefting or af- 
feCting enough to engage the attention of the Public, or to 
furnifh entertainment to the generality of Readers. Of this 
Mr. War'on feems confcious ; and has accordingly limited 
his expeciations, with regard to the reception his prefent la- 
bours may probably meet with. | 


As to the particylar fubje& of this volume, Dr. Ralph Ba- 
thurit; we learn, that he was the fon of George Bathurft, 
Efq; and was born at Howthorpe in Northamptonfhire, in 
1620. He received his grammatical learning at the free- 
fchool * of Coventry, from whence, in 1634, he was fent to 
Oxford, and entered in Glocefter-Hall, now Worcefter Col- 
lege ; but, in a few days, was removed to Trinity College, 
in the fame Univerfity, where he was elected to a fcholas 
fhip, June 5th, 1637, and having taken the degree of Bat- 
chelor of Arts, in January following, he was appointed Fel- 
low in 1640.—In 1641, he proceeded to the degree of Ma- 
fter of Arts; and in 1644, was ordained Prieft, by the Bifhop 
of Oxford. . 


* This, as well as fome other circumftances, are here mentioned, 
that fuch of our Readers as may be poffeffed of the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, may fupply fome defects, and reétify fome miitakes in the 
account given of this Gentleman, by the Authors of that perfoy- 
mance. 


But 
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But the general confufion, which foon after took place, 
promifing little fupport or. encouragement to the minifterial 
function, Mr. Bathurft became a Student in Phyfic, and took 
the degrees of Batchelor and Doétor in that Faculty, by. ac- 
cumulation, June 21ft, 1654. , 


Before he had obtained his degrees in Phyfic, Bathurft had 4 
fufficiently recommended himfelf, ‘ as-a perfon of competent 
{kill in his profeffion. He was not long engaged in it, when 
he was employed in the fervice df the State, as Phyfician 
to the fick and wounded of the Navy. This office he ma- 
naged with equal diligence and dexterity, to the full fatisfac- 
| tion of the Commanders of the Navy, and the Commiffioners 
© of the Admiralty.’ Soon afterwards, he fettled at Oxford, 
and practifed ‘ in concert with the famous Doétor Thomas ° 
¢ Willis,’ by whom ‘ moft of his [medical] motions feem | 
© to have been regulated, and his defigns diretted.’ 2. 
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¢ About the year 1651, we find him concerned with Dr. 
¢ Willis, Dr. Petty’ and others, in the recovery of Anne 
© Greene, who had been hanged for the murder of her baftard 
¢ child. On this occafion a pamphlet was written, entitled, 
© News from the Dead, &c.’ which, upon the credit of Dr. 
Derham, has’ been generally *, but falfely, afcribed to Ba- 
thurft. So extraordinary an event failed not to furnifh em- 
ployment for the Oxford Wits of that time: feveral poetical 
pieces arg accordingly prefixed to the above-mentioned pam- 
phlet, among which were fome written by this Gentleman +. 


But though Bathurft openly practifed Phyfic, it appears, 
that he fometimes affifted privately in his minifterial function ; 


* Among others by the Authors of the Biographia Britannica, 


+ The following is one of thofe faid to be written by Mr. Bathurft, 
@n this occafion. , 


In puellam vsepcmorpcw a patibulo revivifcentem. 


Qua nuper medicos vefpillone/que fefellit, | 
Et non unius vi8ima mortis erat 5 " i. 4 

Quam bene Netricis titulum meruiffe putanda eft, 
Cum poterat Stamen fic renovare fuum! 


Englifhed thus. 


Thou more than mcrtal, that with many lives 
Haft mockt the Sexton, and the Doétors knives ; 
The name of Spinfer thou mayft. juftly wed, 

Since there’s no halter ftronger than thy thread. 
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and foon after the Reftoration, he entirely relinquifhed the 
former profefiion, and attached himfelf wholly to Divinity. 
In 1663, he was appointed Chaplain to the King. In the 
fucceeding year, he was elected Prefident of Trinity College 
Oxford ; and married to Mary, the widow of Dr. John Pal. 
mer, Warden of All-Souls College, a woman of admirable 
acomplifhments. fune 28th, 1678, he was inftalled Dean 
of Wells; and in the years 1673, 1674, and 1675, he feryed 
the office of Vice-Chancellor of the Univerfity. In 1691, 
he was nominated, by King William and Queen Mary, to 
the Bifhoprick of Briftol, which he refufed, left ¢ fuch a pre- 
* ferment fhould too much detach him from his College; 
© and confequently prevent or interrupt the completion of 
‘ thofe improvements in its buildings, which he had already 
© begun.’ 


Dr. Bathurft loft his memory, his underftanding, and his 
fight fometime before his death ; which happened june 14th, 
1704, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, and ‘ was oc- 
cafioned by the accident of breaking his thigh, while he 
© was walking in the garden.—Under this malady, he lan- 

uifhed for teveral days in acute agonies, It is fajd, that 
at firft, he refufed to fubmit to the operations of the Sur- 
“ geon, declaring, in his tortures, that there was no marrow 
“ in the bones of an old man.’ 


a 


a A 


With refpe& to the character and qualifications of Dr. 
Bathurft, as they may be collected from his prefent Biogra- 
pher, the munificence of his difpofition is evident from his li- 
beral and repeated benefactions to his own College, to the 
Univerfity, in his lifetime, and alfo from feveral charitable 


bequefts in his will. 


As a Divine, he appears to have been fteadily attached to 
the doctrine and difcipline of the Church of England,,. but, 
at the fame time, an enemy to violence. He was efteemed as 
a Preacher, but had fo mean an opinion of his own theolo- 
gical performances, that he enjoins his executors, in a par- 
ticular manner, entirely to fupprefs all his papers relating to 


that fubject. 


His medical accomplifhments have been already mention- 
ed; to which we may add, that the few writings he left up- 
on this fubject, fufficiently fhew that he had ftudied it with 
attention, afliduity and judgment. 


The 
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The extenfivenefs of his erudition may be concluded from 
his literary connections and correfpondencies. He was con- 
cerned in forming the Rudiments of the Royal Society, ta 
which he was alfo a confiderable benefactor. ‘The confefled. 
and approved friend of the greateft Philofophers of his time, 
muft himfelf have been a Philofopher. Accordingly, we find 
him frequently confulted and aififting in the mott eminent 
publications, which then appeared, in what degree of efti- 
mation his poetical talents were held, as well by himfelf as 
by others, may be gathered from the following Letter, which 
may alfo prove entertaining from its fingularity. . 


Jo Mr. Alexander Brome *. 
Hon. Sir, 


‘ OUR ingenious letter, which came to my hand long 

‘ after its date, had fooner received an anfwer, if my. 
¢ frequent abfence, and many hefitations between willingnefs 
‘ and inability to ferve you, had not caufed this refpite. 


_© And now let me tell you my opinion; that though elo- 
gies upon Authors are at no time neceflary, yet I think 
them never more fuperfluous, than when verfes are com- 
mended with more verfes: which, if they be better, difpa- 
rage their friend ; if worfe, themfelves. We knowe it is 
againft a rule of art to lay metal upon metal; and that 
cook who befprinkles the borders of. his difh, with the fame 
meate which. it containes, will be thought rather to dawb 
than garnifh it. Iam fure it will be fo here with your curi- 
rious entertainment, unto which the Reader muft needs 
come with fuch an eager appetite, as to reproach, or at 
leaft negleét, all that ftands in his way. And I fhould much 
wonder why you would be fuch a Mezentius to yourfelfe, 
‘ as to bind my dead Mufe to your owne living one, but that, 
‘*] fuppofe, being fecure of immortality, you are praofe a- 
* gainft all contagion, 


“ a n“ La o wo . al o a“ on o 


“ 


* <« Langbain tells us, that he flourifhed in the reign.of Charles I. 
‘ that he was an Attorney in the Lord-Mayor’s Court, eminent in 
* the worft of times for law and loyalty, and yet more for poetry. 
‘ He wrote one Play, 1654. His Poems were printed, Lond. 1660, 
* 8vo. This is the edition hinted at in this letter. See note, R.B. 
A fecond appeared, 1664. He likewife publithed a tranflation of 
Horace. See Langbain’s Dram, Poets, pag. 32. Oxon. 1691. 
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¢ Had ‘you laid this command upon me when you favoured 
me with the perufal of your booke, thofe brifke and frolic 
ayres might have {fo volatized my theughts, that it had been 
as eafy for me to write, as for the beafts to dance, when 
they heard Orpheus’s harpe. But now you bid me be 
warme, when you have long fince withdrawne the fire ; 
and call me to worke unto which my pen is fo mucha 
ftranger, that it is now many years fince I made a verfe in 


Englifh. 


© Believe it, Sir, *tis to me as great a metamotphofis: ay 
when a city was turned into a bird, on a fuddaine to la 

by all that is folid and fevere, and foar aloft in the airy 
wayes of fancy, led only by the tinkling of rhymes, as bees 
by the noife of a candleftick: At prefent I am fure, whilft 
bufinefs is much upon me, I am charmed againft fuch tranf- 
mutations. You that are a wonder yourfelfe in this kind, 
would be leffe fo, if any were like you; that can reconcile 
poetry with Weftminfter-hall, where nothing of a fine 
{pinning (not fo much as cob-webs, they fay) can have a 


annanan£nannnr & 


our law,. like fo many heads of garlick, next your heart in 
a morning; and before night breath forth foft and joviall 
ayres, furpaffing the moft captivated votaries of love or 
wine: thefe are tofled about like the Sibyll’s prophetick 
leaves, and at length you find them crowning every feaft, 
and dancing on the lips of every lady, | 


nAnenehrKRKRRHBAAH A AH AA A 


¢ But for mine owne part, if perhaps you have found me 
among our academicall Verfifyers, it was but as Cleevland’s 
Prefbyterian danced, only—in obedience to the ordinance. For. 
you muft know that Doétors here appear in verfe, as old 
men have fometimes done in a morris, not fo much for of- 
tentation of ability, as for uncouthneffe of the fight, and 
fhew how ready we are to be laught at for his Majefty’s. 
fervice, And t could tell fome who would cenfure me for 
levity, fhould they fee me play the Poet in fuch good com- 
pany as yours ; who yet call upon me to do the fame here, 
where I am to be dull by my place. 


raAannaAnanaea Aa a 


‘ In fhort, Sir, if it be neceflary that fuch a champion as 
‘ you fhould not come forth into the field without his dwarfe*, 
- 


heartily wifh I were able to ferve you in that condition... 


* * He alludes tohimfelf partly, being a little man. 


© ever, 





place: You that can fwallow downe the ranke phrafes of 
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<« However, give me leave I pray you to remaine ia down- 
‘right profe *, 


¢ Your affured Friend, 


¢ and moft humble Servant, 


R. B.”. 


It is obferved that Dr. Bathurft exercifed the Vice-Chan- 
cellorfhip for three years ; in which office he conducted him- 
felf as became an able, upright and vigilant Govérnor. Un- 
awed by power, and unbiaffed by favour, he firmly maintain- 
ed the privileges of the Univerfity againft all encroachments, 
and caufed the ftricteft difcipline to be obferved by all its mem- 
bers. Of the former, his letters to the Chancellor, and others, 
afford a clear proof; and the latter may be juftly inferred from 
his Remains. : 


Thefe confift of inaugural and valedi€tory Orations, ‘6n his 
eommencing and concluding the refpective years of his Vice- 
Chancellorfhip ; Oratituncule upon particular matters relative 
to the Uuiverlity; and mifcellanious pieces upon different 
fubjects ; together with his medical writings, which are Lec- 
tures on Refpiration ; and queftions, or fuppofition fpeeches 
held for the degree of Batchelor of Phyfic. The queftions 
are, 1ft, An Foetus materno fanguine nutriatur? Neg.—ad, 
An omnis Sentus fit ta¢tus ? Aff.—3d, An acidum ventrjcu- 
li fermentum plus conferat coctioni quam calor? Aff. 


Such are the profe writings of Dr. Bathurft, delivered ‘to 
us by Mr. Warton ; who has not unaptly charaéterifed them, 
by remarking, that ¢ they want, upon the whole, the purity 
‘and fimplicity of Tully’s eloquence, but even excéed the 
‘ fententious fmartnefs of Seneca, and the furprizing turns ot 
‘Pliny, ..... Thefe compofitions are extremely agreeable’ 
© to read; but, in the prefent improvement of claffical tafte, 
* not fo proper to be imitated. They are moreover enter- 
‘ taining, as a picture of the times, and a hiftory of the ftate 


* « This letter Mr. Broome printed before his Poems without 
my leave; but only under the two. laft letters of my name, 


6 H. 7 


<< 


R. B. 
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‘ of aéadémical literature.’ +The fubjoined fhort Oration 
will be no improper fample of the whole. Sl} 2 





Oratiuncula habita in Domo Convocat. Oxon, 


Nov. 10°. 1676. 
De Tonforibus Oxonienfibus in fodalitium legitimum compellendts, 


©. A LIA res nos vocat, diu multimque jactata ; que; ¢im 
| ‘ omnibus Tonforibus notiffima fit, non dubitoquin 
© ad aures veftras facilé pervenerit. 


¢ A multis jam annis obfervatum eft, Tonforum noftroriin 
vulsus adeo in immenfum excrefcere, ut fine lege, fine or- 
dine, ferantur omnia; non folum in ipfius communitatiy 
prejudicium, verim etiam Academia noftre, cujus didtio- 
‘ni fubjecti funt, aliquali dehoneftamento. , 


ann A 


‘ Nam ut cetera preteream, nihil apud illos ufitatius’et, 
quam ut fervi, poft unius aut alterius anni tyrocinium, im 
arte fua pofitum, pramaturc emancipati, protenus in patreg 
familias evadant. Jidem mox, lucelli caufa, alios fibi mane, 
cipio ad{fcifcunt, quos cum alendo non funt, manumittunt 
illico, hominum mendicabula, et artis fuze opprobrium. As! 
deo frequentes funt hujufmodi fuperfetationes, ut quot ¢as 
pita, tot fere Tonfores numerentur. Conftipant officinasy 
difduunt in vicos, obambulant collegia; Tonforum plena 
funt omnia: obtrudunt' fe proficifcentibus, invadunt rede, 
untes ; obvio cuicunque, barbara tela, forfices et novaculasy 
intendunt. . us 
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© Neque hic fiftit malum. Habemus etiam Tonfores, qui, 
ut cum Martiale loquar, on tondent, fed radunt: et cum 
ars fua ad vitam tolérandam haud fufficiat, ad aliena, etiam 


rum nequitiis et voluptatibus dexterrimé fubminiftrant. , Pif- 
ces, aves, lepores fectantur; immo, quod animal eft pre. 
ceteris omnibus fraudi opportunum, etiam sovitios Scholares 
in laqueos fuos pelliciunt: Imberbium ora, ft non fmeg- 
mate, at certé fucis oblinunt, et quibus genas non poflunt, 
marfupia faltem expilant. ; 
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¢ Quo melius his aliifque incommodis obviam eatur; con- 
¢ fultum eft, ut turba hzc artificum exlex et incompofia, in 
¢ focietatem ftatutis regulifque idoneis ordinatam, cOmpinge- 
. 

requir 


. 








turpifima, divertunt. Maleferiatorum gratiam omnibps, 
lenociniis demereri fatagunt: Ipfique otio abundantes alio-. 
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retur: Atque ita, uno quafi fafciculo colligata, commodia 
‘ is tractari et gubernari poffit. 


¢ Neque vero novum hoc eft, aut inauditum, Similis ju- 
‘ rifdictio, ufqué hodie, in coquos exercetur. Imo hanc ip- 
‘ fam Tonforum communitatem, non alio quam nunc moli- 
‘ mur, regimine olim adminiftratam fuiffe, ex antiquis Aca- 
‘ demiz monumentis liquidd conftat: Ita ut focietas hxc, 
‘non tantiim de novo condita, quam jure poftliminii reftitu- 
‘ ta videatur. 


¢ Habetis inftrumentum a fagaciffimo et indefeff folertiz 
viro*, archivorum noftrorum cuftode, primitus elaboratum : 
mox.et jurifperitorum manu interpolatum, eorumque tan- 
dem calculo comprobatum. Vos audite, et ferte fententi- 
am. Sed credite hoc. a vobis petere Tanfores veftros, 
cm /friéta Novacula fupra e+: ita neminem puto, pre- 
ter Imberbes, aufurum refragari.’ 





Sn. ee | 


The poetical Remains of this learned Gentleman confift of 
eleven Latin Poems, nine of which are in Hexameters, and 
two Iambics: moft of them are gratulatory, upon public oc- 
cafions. Alfo, of four Englifh Poems, two of which are on 
the deaths of Mr. William Cartwright, the Poet, and of Mr. 
John Selden ; one is addrefled to Mr. W. Baffe, upon the in- 
tended publication of his Poems; and another to the Lord 
Protector: And, befides the Epigram already-mentioned, on 
the woman that recovered after hanging, there are four more 
on the farhe fubject. 


Mr. Warton obferves, that Dr. Bathurft’s * Englith Poet- 
‘ ry feems to want facility ; but as he wrote before Dryden 
‘ had polifhed and perfected the harmony of our heroics, the 
‘ roughnefs of his verfification may claim a reafonable ex- 
* cufe.———-Of his Latin Poetry he is of opinion, that the 
Do&or's talent was more particularly adapted ¢ to the digni- 
‘ty and energy of the lambic ;’ and that * his Hexameters 
‘ will be thought too pointed and ingenious by the lovers of 
‘ Virgil’s fimple beauties.’ The annexed fpecimens will 
enable the learned Reader to form a proper eftimate of their 
real merit. 





At the time of writing the following Poem, the Author 
was but fixteen years of age, when Latin Poetry was almoft 
in its infancy amiong us. 


* D. Do&. Wallis. + Martial. 
Rev. June, 1765. Ti Filiola 






















































The next is taken from a Gratulation on the peace with 
the Dutch, in 1654, and fhews Cromwell in ‘the fingular 
character of Protector of Learning againft the bigotted rane Of 
Fanaticifm. : DS19b 
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Filiola Carole et Maria nata, Mart. 17. 1636, 


Ulce decus regni, qua jam nafcente renidet » «,», 5A 
Parturiens tellus, properatque infantia veris ry 
Ut tua purpureo cunabula flore coronet, 
Primitiifque anni; feu jam tibi molle labellum ' 
Morfibus innocuis maternum vellicat uber ; 
Seu te, dum’ querulo conturbas peétora fletu, 


Blanda foporifero demulcet carmine nutrix’; (Sighib 
Accipe quz canimus votiva ; at qualia, femper')'*0 >! io 
Languida, jejunis dat quadragefima Mofis.: |v) ‘swine 
Cur tamen, O! malles nafci quo tempore. Bacchus!) bs3<| 
Exulat, et languent epulz? Nataliacerté.., 0-2, ody 


Regia feftivum potiis decuere Decembrem : 
An quia malueris ut publica vota tuorum 
Altius afcendant? Seu Tu, Recrwa, Puellam t o2 
Egeris ex utero, jucundum et amabile pondus, rey Rett 
Ne pleno tumeas inter jejunia ventre? ) beg i 
xy 


? i 1D 


on? 
“ att 


Viden? per altum multus halcyon volat : 
Subitd filefcunt equora, et ponunt minas. - 
Tu, magne, folus hec potes: Mavors tibi | 
Submittit ipfe frameam, et zequoreus deus 
Suum tridentem ; ac gefliunt tanto arbitro. 
Salve, ruentis imperi ftator; tuum eft, 
Quéd nec rapaces metuit imbellis toga ; 


Pietafque caitris exulans aliis procul, 245001 YINIOY 
Veftra inter arma dulce prafidium invenit. vis 
Sic maéte femper ; inter ct lauros tuas ) bhow 
Mitior oliva crefcat; ut nobis bonus, Lous 


Aliifque magnus audias: dum, te aufpice, 
Fretum Britannum majus Oceano cluet. 


Toconclude, Mr. Warton may, we think, be credited for 


his induftry, and the difficulties he furmounted in,attaimip 
the neceflary informations to complete this work ; ,but,.upo 
the whole, it is.more than poffible, that fome perfonsqmay 
think he has fhewn more folicitude in collecting his. mate; 
rials, than art-or care in putting them together, ,; 


Fy 321540 
importance of fuch a publication, or how far the fubjest. was 
worthy of the Author, he is himfelf the beft judge. ‘ 
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ALmMoRAN and Hamet: 4n- Oriental Tale. 2 ols. 12m0: 
| 5s. bound, Payne. , 






































HE Genius of Romance feems to have been Jong fince 

rp, among us ; and has, of late, been generally 

) difplayed only for the bafeft purpofes ; either to raife the grin 

. of Ideotifm:-by. its buffoonry, or, ftimulate the pruricnce of 

} Senfuality by its obfcenity. Novels, therefore, have circu- 

| lated chiefly-among the giddy and licentious of both fexes, 

who read, not for the fake of thinking, but for want of 
. thought. 


So fhameful a proftitution has brought this fpecies of wri- 
ting into fuchdifrepute; that if the more ferious and folid 
Reader is at any time tempted to caft an eye over the pages 
of Romance, he almoft blufhes to confefs his curiofity. 





: :~ ~v 


ar Compofitions of this kind, neverthelefs, when conduéted 
of by a Writer of fine talents and elegant tafte, may be ren- 


D dered as beneficial as dele&table. ‘They have this peculiar 

9 advantage, that, by making a forcible impreffion on the ima- 
— they anfwer the purpofes of conviétion and perfua- 
ion, with the generality of mankind, much better than a 
direct appeal to the judgment. 


Very few are difpofed to relifh the dry precepts of morali- 
ty, or to connec a lengthened chain of reafoning ; the ma- 
j jority muft be entertained with novelty, humoured with fic- 
; tion, and, as it were, cheated into inftruction, Old as the 
i" world is, it will not attend to the grave leflons of Wifdom, 
u unlefs Pleafure introduces the Sage—— 


Le Monde eft vieux, diton. Je le crois: Cependant 
Il le faut amufer encore comme un Enfant. 


for But, though Romance is, in fact, nothing more than a 
ob poetical fiction, in the habit of profe, yet, it ought never to 
p exceed the bounds of probability. The Writer may adorn 
f¥ | the Probable, however, with every incident to! make it 'agree~ 
be able, and to charm and furprize the Reader. We miuft copy 
Nature, it is true; but Nature ‘in the moft perfec and ele- 
4 gant form in which conception can paint her. 


It is not requifite, therefore, that his charaéters fhould bear 
By refemblance to any known original: It is fufficient that they 
15 are aggregates of thofe qualities which lie fcattered among 


the fpecies. He may draw after a prototype in his own mind, 
li2 and 
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and ufe his pen as Zeuxis did his pencil, who, when he was 
about to paint a Venus, did not copy from any fingle origi- 
nal, but collected the moft beautiful women of that time, 
from whom he drew thofe parts which were moft perfe& in 
each *; and then formed an idea of perfection in his. own 
mind, refulting from all thofe beauties combined. 


Thefe principles may be of ufe to us, in judging of the 
little volumes before us, which are not, we are afraid, among 
the number of thofe of which Mr. Lownds need provide a 
vaft many fets for the accomodation of his fair cuftomers. 
Here they will find no winding up of Clocks,—no wanton 
double entendres,—no afterifms pregnant with grofs ideas,— 
no lambent pupilability.—In fhort, every thing here is chafte, 
elegant. and moral. The tendency of the work is of the 
moft noble and ufeful nature, though in the conduct or ma- 
chinery of it, Probability is fometimes wounded, which ne- 
ver fails to create difguft. But we poftpone our remarks for 
the prefent, and proceed to the ftory. : 


¢ Solyman, the mighty and the wife, who, in the one hun- 
¢ dred and fecond year of the Hegyra, fat upon the throne of 
‘.Perfia, had two fons, Almoran and Hamet, and they were 
¢ twins. Almoran was the firft-born, but Solyman divided 
© his affection equally between them: They were both lodged 
© in the fame part of the Seraglio; both were attended by 
< the fame fervants ; and both received inftructions from the 
“ fame teacher. 


€ Onc of the firft things that Almoran learnt, was the pre- 
_rogative of his birth... .. He was flattered by thofe who 
hoped to draw wealth and dignity from his favour......- 
Hamet, on the contrary, foon became. fenfible of a fubor- 
dinate ftation: He was not indeed neglected, but he was 
not much careffed. 
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* This difference in the fituation of Almoran and Hamet 
produced great diffimilarity in their difpofitions, habits and 
characters ; to which, perhaps, nature might alfo in fome 
degree contribute. Almoran was haughty, vain and volup- 
tuous ;, Hamet was gentle, courteous and temperate: Al- 
moran was volatile, impetuous, and irafcible ; Hamet was 
thoughtful, patient, and forbearing. Upon the heart of 
Hamet alfo were written the inftru€tions of the Prophet; 
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* Some fay that he made choice of five beautiful damfels of Cro- 
ton, for this purpofe. Cicero tells us, that the picture was. painted 
for the Crotonians ; but Pliny fays, it was for the people of Agri- 
gentum, who fent him their moit beautiful virgins for that purpofe. 
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¢ to his mind futurity was prefent, by habitual anticipation ; 
¢ his pleafure, his pain, his hopes, and his fears, were per- 


petually referred to the Invifible and Almighty Father of 


¢ Life, by fentiments of gratitude or refignation, compla- 
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cency or confidence ; fo that his devotion was not periodi- 
cal but conftant. 


‘ But the views of Almoran were terminated by nearer ob- 
jects: His mind was perpetually bufied in the anticipation 
of pleafures and honours, which he fuppofed to be neither 
uncertain nor remote ; thefe excited his hopes, with a power 
fufficient to fix his attention; he did not look beyond them 
for other objects, nor enquire how enjoyments more diftant 
were to be acquired ; and as he fuppofed thefe to be already 
fecured to him by his birth, there was nothing he was foli- 
citous to obtain as the reward of merit, nor any thing that he 
confidered himfelf to poflefs as the bounty of heaven. If 
the fublime and difinterefted rectitude that produces and re- 
wards itfelf, dwells indeed with man, it dwelt not with 
Almoran: With refpe& to God, therefore, he was not im- 
prefled with a fenfe either of duty or dependence ; he felt 
neither reverence nor love, gratitude nor refignation: In 
abftaining from evil, he was not intentionally good; he 
practifed the externals of morality without virtue, and per- 
formed the rituals of devotion without piety. 


‘ Such were Almoran and Hamet, when Solyman their fa- 
ther, full of days and full of honour, flept in peace the 
fleep of death. With this event they were immediately 
acquainted. The emotions of Almoran were fuch as it was 
impoffible to conceal: the joy that he felt in fecret was fo 
great, that the mere dread of difappointment for a moment 
fufpended his belief of what he heard: when his fears and 
his doubts gave way, his cheeks were fuffufed with fudden 
blufhes, and his eyes fparkled with exultation and impa- 
tience: he looked eagerly about him, as if in hafte to act; 
yet his looks were embarrafled, and his geftures irrefolute, 
becaufe he knew not what to do: He uttered fome inco- 
herent fentences, which difcovered at once the joy that he 
felt, and his fenfe of its impropriety; and his whole de- 
portment exprefled the utmoft tumult and perturbation of 
mind, 


‘ Upon Hamet the death of his father produced a very dif- 
ferent effect: As foon as he heard it, ‘his lips trembled and 
his countenance grew pale.:. he ftood motionlefs a moment, 
li 3 ; § like 
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like a pilgrim transfixed by lightning in the defert 5 he then, 


> 


¢ 

‘ {mote his breaft, and looking upward, his eyes; by, r 
* overflowed with tears, and they fell, like. dew Pri 
‘ from the mountain,, in a calm and filent fhower. ..As his 
¢ grief was thus mingled with devotion, his mind in a fhort. 
“ time recovered its tranquillity, though not its chearfulnefs, 
¢ and he defired to be conducted to his brother. | 


‘ He found him furrounded by the Lords of his Courts his 
¢ eye flill reftlefs and ardent, and his deportment elate an 
¢ afluming. _Hamet preffed haftily through the circle, i 
¢ proftrated himfelf before him. Almoran received the ho-. 
« mage with a tumultuous pleafure ; but at Jength raifed him 
* from the ground, and aflured him of his protection, though 
© without any expreffions either of kindnefs or of forrow;, 
‘© Hamet, fays he, if I have no caufe to complain of you asa 
<< fubject, you fhall have no caufe to complain of me as 4 
«© King.” Hamet, whofe heart was again pierced by the cold 
and diftant behaviour of his brother, fuppreffed the figh that 
{truggled in his bofom, and fecretly wiped away the. tear. 
that ftarted to his eye. He retired, with his looks fixed 
upon the ground, to a remote corner of the apartment ;‘ and 
¢ though his heart yearned to embrace his brother, his mo- 
€ deft diffidence reftrained him from intruding upon the king.’ 
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Thefe characters of Almoran and Hamet are drawn with 
‘a mafterly pencil, and the contraft between them is well fuf- 
tained throughout. ‘The manner in which, according to their 
different difpofitions, they received the news of their father’s 
death, is happily defcribed: and there are fome nice ftrokes 
in this defcription, which will pafs unnoticed by a hafty Rea- 
der. Every circumftance which reprefents the tumultuous 
‘agitation.of Almoran’s mind is finely imagined : He ¢ difco- 
$ .vered at once the joy that he felt, and his fenfe of its im- 
© propriety.” This 1s bold colouring: and it requires, an,ac- 
curate attention to the workings of the human heart, to cone 
ceive. a fufceptibility of fuch different expreffions at once. 
Hamet’s deep and-filent grief is likewife well exprefled,, and 
the,imagery is beautiful and ftriking: though, it muft be con- 
fefled, that his yearning to embrace his brother is fomewhat 
unnatural, confidering that his heart had but that moment 
been pierced with that brother’s cold and diftant-behavi- 
our. {ail 


In this fituation, however, were Almoran and Hamet, when 
‘Owmar entered the apartment. .. . . _From the council ‘of O- 
‘faat, Solyman had derived glory and ftrength, and to him . 
arte } . , : ha 
































































| pid Committed the education’ of his ‘children: . 0.7) He 


bfought with him the will of Solyman, wherein ‘he had be- 
gueathed his kingdom between his two fons... . . The eyes 
of all prefent ‘were now turned upor Hamet, who ftood filenr 
aid motionlefs with amazement, but was foon rouzed to at- 
tention by the homage that was paid him, which excited the 
envy of Almoran. 


‘When they had retired. to cheir feveral apartments, each 
when alone gave way to reflections fuitable to his nature. 
Hamet enjoyed the happinefs which his virtue derived from the 
fame fource, from which the vices of Almoran drew anguifh 
and difcontent. Omar, in the mean time, was contriving in 
what manner their joint government could be beft carried in- 
to execution. After much thought he determined, that a 
fyftem of laws fhould be nied, which the fons of Soly- 
man fhould examine and alter till they perfeétly approved. 
.....« When he had prepared his plan, he fent copies of it 
to Almoran and Hamet, with a letter apologizing for his pre- 
fumption. 7 


The receipt of this letter, as may be imagined, produced 
very different effets on the two brothers. Hamet expatiated 
on the advantages of the plan: ‘ By eftablifhing a fyftem of 
‘ laws as the rule of government, faid Hamet, many evils 
will be avoided, and many benefits procured. If the law 
is the will only of the Sovereign, it can never certainly be 
known to the people: many, therefore, may violate that 
rule-of right, which the hand of the Almighty has written 
‘upon the living tablets of the heart, in the prefumptuous 
hope, that it will not fubjeét them to punifhment ; ‘and 
thofe, ‘by whom that rule is fulfilled, will not‘ enjoy that 
confcioufnefs of fecurity, which they would derive from 
the protection of a prefcribed law, which they have never 
broken. | Neither will thofe who are inclined todo evil, 
be equally reftrained by the fear of punifhment# if neither 
the offence is ‘afcertained, nor the punifhment’' prefcribed: 
One motive to probity, therefore, will be wanting ; which 
ought to be fupplied, as well for the fake of thofe-who'may 
be tempted to offend, as of thofe who may fuffer by the of* 
fence. Befides, he who governs not by‘ a written and'a 
public law, muft either adminifter that government'in pers 
fon, or by others: if in perfon, he will fink under a labour 
which no-man_is able to fuftain; and if by others, the;in- 
feriority of their rank muft fubject them, to temptations, 
‘which. it, cannot be hoped they will always refit, and to 
feet | li 4 ‘ ‘prejudices 
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€ prejudices which it will sien be impoffible for them. to 
‘ caer But to adminifter government by a law whith: 
¢ afcertains the offence, and directs the punifhment, integri- 
¢ ty alone will be fufficient ; and as the perverfion of juttice 
¢ will in this cafe be notorious, and depend not upon opi- 
© nion but fact, it will feldom be praétifed, becaufe it will be 
“ eafily punithed.’ Almoran, who heard the opinions of Ha- 
met with impatience and fcorn, now ftarted from his feat with 
a proud and contemptuous afpect..... ¢ It is the glory of a 
© Prince, faid he, to punifh for what and whom he will; to 
© be the Sovereign not only of property, but of life ; and to 
€ govern alike without prefcription or appeal.’ 


Hamet, who was ftruck with aftonifhment at this declara- 
tion, and the vehemence with which it was uttered, after a 
fhort recollection made this reply. ¢ It is the glory of a Princg 
to govern others, as he is governed by Him who is alone 
moft merciful and almighty! It is his glory to prevent 
crimes, rather than to difplay his power in punifhment; to 
diffufe happinefs, rather than enforce fubjection ; and rather 
to animate with love, than deprefs by fear...... Let us, 
then, govern as we are governed; let us feek our happi- 
nefs in the happinefs that we beftow ; and our honour in 
emulating the benevolence-of Heaven.’ 
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As Almoran feared, that to proceed in this argument 
would too far difclofe his fentiments, he determined for the 
prefe nt to diflemble..,.. * Let us then, faid he, if a law 
< mutt be fet up in our ftead, leave the law to be executed by 
our flaves: and, as nothing will be left for us to do, that 
is worthy of us, let us devote ourfelves to the pleafures of 


let us fecure them as our only diftin&ion from the multi- 
tude.’ 
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“ Not fo, fays Hamet ; for there is yet much for a Prince 
to do, after ets beft fy {tem of laws has been eftablifhed : 


extent of its trade, the eftablifhment of manufactories, the 
encouragement of genius, the application of the revenues, 
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tion, 


© But in thefe, faid Almoran, it will be dificult for twa” 
mindsrito‘concur ; let us then agree to leave thefe, alfo ta: 


(AN 


the care of fome other, whom we can continue as long as 
4 we 





eafe; and if there are any enjoyments peculiar to Royalty,’ 


The government of a nation as a whole, the regulation and* 


and whatever can improve the arts of peace, and fecure fur 
periority, in war, is, the proper object of a King’s atten- _ 
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we approve, and difplace when we approve no longer.) We 
fhall, by this expedient, be able to avert, the odium of any 
unpopular meafure ; and by the facrifice of a flave, we can 
always fatisfy the people, and filence public difcontent.’ 


“~ wa & 


¢ To truft implicitly to another, fays Hamet, is to give up 
a prerogative, which is at once our higheft duty and intereft 
to keep ; it is to betray our truft, and to facrifice our ho- 
nour to another. ‘The Prince, who leaves the government 
of his people implicitly to a fubjedt, leaves it to one who 
has many more temptations to betray their intereft than him- 
felf. A Vicegerent is ina fubordinate ftation ; he has, there- 
fore, much to fear, and much to hope: he may alfo acquire 
the power of obtaining what he hopes, and averting what 
he fears, at the public expence; he may ftand in need of 
dependents, and may be able no otherwife to procure them, 
than by conniving at the fraud or the violence which th 
commit: he may receive, in bribes, an equivalent for his 
fhare, as an individual, in the public profperity ; for his 
intereft is not eflentially connected with that of the ftate : 
he ‘has a feparate intereft ; but the intereft of the ftate and 
of the King are one : He may even be corrupted to betray 
the councils, and give up the interefts of the nation, to a 
foreign power ; but this is impoflible to the King ; for no- 
thing equivalent to what he would give up, could be offer- 
ed him. But, as a King has not equal temptations to do 
wrong, neither is he equally expofed to oppofition, when 
he does right: —The meafures of a Subftitute are frequently 
‘ oppofed, merely from intereft ; becaufe the leader of a fac- 
‘ tion again{ft him hopes, that if he can remove him by po- 
¢ pular clamour, he fhall fucceed to his power: but, it can 
‘ be no man’s -intereft to oppofe the meafures of a King, if . 
‘ his meafures are good, becaufe no man can hope to fupplant 
‘him. Are not thefe the precepts of the Prophet, whofe 
© wifdom was from above ?— ** Let not the eye of expedta- 
“ tion be raifed to another, for that which thyfelf only, fhould 
* beftow.: Suffer not thy own fhadow to obfcure thee; nor 
*< be content to derive that glory, which it is thy prerogas 
* tive to impart.” 
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‘ But is the Prince, faid Almoran, always the wifeft man 
in his dominions? Can we not find, in another, abilities 
* and experience, which we do not poflefs ? and is it not the 
* duty of him who prefides in the fhip, to place the helmin 
* that hand which can beft fteer it?” | 
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¢ A’Prince, faid Hamet, who fincerely inténds the pod 6” 
© his people, can fcarce fail to effect it; all’ the witlors oF 
€°the nation will be at once turned to that objeét.’ Whatever’ 
‘js his principal aim, will be that of all who are admitted to 
¢ his council; for, to concur with his principal aim, muf'Be’ 
« the furcft recommendation to his favour. Let'us then hea 
< others, but let us act ourfelves.’ If thefe reficctions have: 
not the merit of originality, they are neverthelefs' well con! 
nected, and urged with great force and energy. , 


As Almoran perceived that the longer this converfation con- 
tinued, the more he fhould be embarafled, he put an end to 
it by appearing to acquiefce in what Hamet had propofed. The’ 
latter, exulting in his conqueft, related to Omar all the cir=' 
cumftances of this interview. He approved the fentiments of: 
Hamet, and added the following precepts and cautions. * Re» 
¢ member, faid Omar, that the moft effectual way of pro- 
¢ moting virtue, is to prevent occafions of vice. There are, 
“ perhaps, particular fituations, in which human virtue has 
© always failed : at leaft, temptation often repeated, and long 
© continued, has feldom been finally refifted. In a govern- 
< ment fo conftituted as to leave the people expofed to per- 
‘ petual feduction, by opportunities of diflolute pleafure or 
¢ iniquitous gain, the multiplication of penal laws will only. 
© tend to depopulate the kingdom, and difgrace the ftate 5 to 
« devote to the fcymitar and the bow-itring, thofe who might 
« have been ufeful to fociety, and to leave the reft diffolute, 
“ turbulent and factious. If the ftreets not only abound with 
¢ women, who inflame the paflenger by their appearance, 
¢ their gefture, and their folicitations ; but with houfes,, jn 
s. which every defire which they kindle may be gratified with 
© fecrecy and convenience ; it is in vain that ** the feet of the 
$¢ proftitute go down to death, and that her fteps take hold 
“* on hell.” What then can be hoped from any punifhment 
¢ which the laws of man can fuperadd to difeafe and want, 
¢ to rottenriefs and perdition? If you permit opium to be pub- 
‘ Jicly fold at a low rate, it will be folly to hope, thatthe 
¢ dread of punifhment will render idlenefs and drunkennefs 

¢ ftrangers to the poor. If a tax is fo colleéted; as todeave 
¢ opportunities to procure the. commodity, without paying 
¢ it; the hope of gain will always furmount the fear ‘of :pu- 
€ nifhment. If, when the veteran has ferved you at the rifque 


© of life, you withold his hire ; it will be in vain to:threaten 


¢ ufury:and extortion with imprifonment and fines: Dfyaa 
¢ your armies, you fufferit to be any man’s imterefty rather 
€ ‘to preferve the life.of a horfe than a:man}> ‘be affirred, sthat 
Le? lites ¢ vour 
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* your.own {word is drawn for your enemy : for there will 


¢ always be fome, in whom intereft is ftronger than humani- 
* ty and honour. Put no man’s intereft, therefore, in the 
‘ balance againft his duty ; nor hope that good can often be 
‘ produced, but by preventing opportunities of evil.’ Thefe 
are not only the precepts of found Philofophy, but of true 
Policy ; and it is certainly a capital defe& in the fyftem of 
moft civil inftitutions, that they are chiefly directed to punifh 
the effects of delinquency, without endeavouring to obviate 
the caufe. 


The fyftem of government propofed by Omar was eftablifh. 
ed, in which Hamet concurred from principle, and Almoran 
from policy. ‘The latter, therefore, refigned himfelf to the 

tification of his appetites and paffions, while Hamet ap- 
plied himfelf to the difcharge of his duty..... In him, the 


| pleafures of fenfe were heightened by thofe of his mind, and 


the pleafures of the mind by thofe of fenfe: He had, indeed, 
as yet no wife; for as yet no woman had fixed his attention 
ox determined his choice. But the following incident, which 
is related in the moft lively and affecting manner, foon deter- 
mined his election. | 


‘ Among the Ambafladors whom the Monarchs of Afia 
‘ fent to congratulate the fons of Solyman, upon their accefs 


_¢fion to the throne, there was a native of Circaffia, whofe 
| «name was Abdallah, Abdallah had only one child, a daugh- 


«ter, in whom all his happinefs and affection centered ; he 
¢ was unwilling to leave her behind, and therefore brought 
cher to the court of Perfia. Her mother died while flie-was 
¢ yet an infant; fhe was now in the fixteenth year of her 
« age, and her name was Almeida. She was beautiful as the 
«daughters of Paradife, and gentle as the breezes of the 
«Spring ; her mind was without ftain, and her manners were 
s without art. 


* She was lodged with her father in a palace that joined to 
“the gardens of the feraglio; and it happened that a lamp, 
‘which had one night been left burning in a lower apart- 
‘ment, by fome accident fet fire tq the net-work of cotton 
‘ that furrounded a fopha, and the whole room was foon af- 
‘ter in a flame. Almoran, who had been paffing the after- 
‘noon in riot and debauchery, had been removed, from his 


|‘ banquetting room afleep ; but Hamet was {till in, his icofet, 


‘ where he had been regulating fome papers that were to. be 
‘ ufed the next day. The windows.of this room ppened to- 
‘wards the inner apartments of the houfe in which Abdal- 
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lah. refided ; and Hamet, having by accident looked that 
way, was alarmed by the appearance of an unufual light, 
and ftarting up to fee whence it proceeded, he difcovered 
what had happened. , 


‘ Having haftily ordered the guard of the night to affift ip 
quenching the flame, and removing the furniture, he ran 
himfelf into the garden. As foon as he was come up to 
the houfe, he was alarmed by the fhrieks of a female voice ; 
and the next moment, Almeida appeared at the window of 
an apartment directly over that which was on fire. ~ Al. 
meida he had till now never feen, nor did he fo much as 
know that Abdallah had a daughter: but, though her pen. 
fon was unknown, he was ftrongly interefted in her danger, 
and called out to her to throw herfelf into his arms, At 
the found of his voice fhe ran back into the room; fuch 
is the force of inviolate modefty ; though the fmoke was 
then rifing in curling fpires from the windows: She was, 
however, foon driven back; and part of the floor at the 
fame inftant giving way, fhe wrapt her veil round her, and 
leaped into the garden. Hamet caught her in his arms; 
but though he broke her fall, he funk down with her 
weight: He did not, however, quit his charge ; but per- 
ceiving fhe had fainted, he made hafte with her into his a- 
partment, to afford her fuch affiftance as he could procure, 


¢ She was covered only with the light and loofe robe in 
which fhe flept, and her veil had dropped off by the way. 
The moment he entered his clofet, the light difcovered to 
him fuch beauty as before he had never feen: She now be- 
gan to revive; and before her fenfes returned, fhe prefled 
the Prince with an involuntary embrace, which he return- 
ed by ftraining her clofer to his breaft, in a tumult of de- 
light, confufion, and anxiety, which he could fcarce fuftain, 
As he ftill held her in his arms, and gazed filently upon her, 
fhe opened her eyes, and inftantly relinquifhing her hold, 
fhricked out, and threw herfelf from him. As there were 


no women nearer than that wing of the palace in which’ 


his brother refided, and as he had many reafons not to leave 
her in their charge, he was in the utmoft perplexity what 
to do. He affured her, in fome hafty and incoherent words, 
of her fecurity ; he told her, that fhe was in the royal pa- 
lace, and that he who had conveyed her thither was Hamet. 


© The habitual reverence of fovereign power, now furmount- 
€ ed.all other paffions in the bofom of Almeida ; fhe wagiin- 
* ftantly covered with new confufion, and hiding her face 
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¢with her hands, threw herfelf at his feet: He raifed het 
‘ with a trepidation almoft equal to her own, and endeavour- 
¢ ed to footh her into confidence and tranquillity. 


‘ Hitherto her memory had been wholly fufpended by vio- 
‘Jent paffions, which had crowded upon her in a rapid and 
¢ uninterrupted fucceffion, and the firft gleam of recolle&ion 
¢ threw. her into a new agony; and having been filent a few 
¢ moments, fhe fuddenly fmote her hands together, and burft- 
¢ ing into tears, cried out, ** Abdallah! my father! my fa- 
« ther !”—-Hamet not only knew but felt all the meaning of 
‘ the exclamation, and immediately ran again into the gar- 
«den: He had advanced but a few paces, before he difcern- 


} «ed an old man fitting upon the ground, and looking up- 


« ward ir filent anguifh, as if he had exhaufted the power of 
‘complaint. Hamet, upon a nearer approach, perceived by 
¢ the light of the flame that it was Abdallah ; and inftantly 
calling him by his name, told him, that his daughter was 
fafe. At the name of his daughter, Abdallah fuddenly 
ftarted up, as if he had. been roufed by the voice of an 
angel from the fleep of death : Hamet again repeated, that 
his daughter was in fafety ; and Abdallah looking wiftfully 
‘at him, knew him to be the King. He was then ftruck 
with an awe that reftrained him from enquiry: but Hamet 
‘dire€ting him where he might find her, went forward, that 
he might not leflen the pleafure of their interview, nor re- 
firain the firft tranfports of duty and affection by his pre- 
fence. He foon met with other fugitives from the.-fire, 
which had opened a communication between the gardens 
.and the ftreet ; and among them fome women belonging to 
Almeida, whom he conduéted himfelf to their miftrefs. 
He immediately allotted to her and to her father, an apart- 
ment.in his divifion of the palace ; and the fire being now 
nearly extinguifhed, he retired to reft.’ 


.Hamet and Almeida conceived a mutual affection’ for ‘each 
other, which our very feeling and elegant Writer defcribes 
with all the glow of delicate and refined fenfibility. ‘In thort, 
to adopt, his own conclufion, the obje& of their -paffion: was 
not the fex, but Hamet and Almeida. | 


At length, Hamet concludes: to marry her, but defers his 
marriage out of reverence to the memory of his father, .till 
the year after his death fhould be completed. «Im (the mean 


“time, Almorafh ¢ets intimation of his attachment, and pre- 


vails on his. brother to introduce! him to'Almeida+ At firft 
fight he is enamoured of her, and Omar fufpecting his paffion, 
I determined 
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‘determined to introduce Sach topics of difcourfeias rnigtie lewd 
him to difcover the ftate of his mind... ‘This gives ‘Onvaei ah 
occzfion of making fome philofophiea] reficStons on the itti- 
materiality of the Soul, which Almoran, though'he'a 

to liften with attention, defpifed as fophiftry; and doithted, 
whether the principles which Omar had. labonfed to eftablitt, 
were believed even by Omar himfelf. . ‘This fcepticifm ‘of Al. 
moran gives birth to the following beautiful fimile:'* Thus 
« was the mind of Almoran to the inftruétions of Omaryas 
© a rock flightly covered with earth is to the waters of heas 
€ ven; the craggs are left bare by the rain that wathes 
< them, and the fame fhowers that fertilize the field, Can 
“ only difcover the fterility of the rock.’ 


In the end, Omar reaches the fecret-of his heart ; po AL: 
moran, knowing the next day was fixed for Hamet’s marriage} 
gives way to defpair. ‘ If I muft perifh, faid he, I willat 
* leaft perifh unfubdued. I will quench no wifh that naturé 


© kindles in my bofom; nor fhall my lips utter any prayer, 


< ae for new powers to feed the flame.’ 


" As he uttered this expreffion, he felt the palace fhake :\He 
heard a rufhing, like a blaft in the defart ; and a Being of mote 
than human appearance ftood before him. .... ‘ Arife,’ faid 
the Genius : ‘ To thy own powers mine fhall be fupers 
< added: And if, as weak only, thou haft been wretched, 
‘ henceforth thou fhalt be happy. . . . 'o-morrow my power 
© fhall be employed in thy behalf.’ . 


Omar, to whom the knowlege of things invifible is fuppo~ 


fed to have been revealed, gave Hamet information of this: 
fupernatural being, who had leagued with his brother againft! 
him. He advifes him to call up his ftrength; ... to do that! 


which is RIGHT, and leave the event to tiene. 


At the appointed hour, the Princes of the Court being af 
fembled, the Mufti and the Imans being ready, and Almoran. 


feated upon his throne; Hamet and Almeida came forward, 
and were placed one on the right hand and the other on the 
left. The Mufti was then advancing, to hear and record the 


mutual promife which was to unite them; . . . when a ftroke - 


of thunder fhook the palace to its foundations, and a cloud 


rofe from the ground, like’a thick fmoke, between Hamet and. 
Almeida... . And at the fame moment, a voice that iffued. 


from the cloud, pronounced, with a loud but hollow tone: 
s© Fate has decreed to Almoran, Almeida.” 


At 



































Omar and:-Hamet then raifed the people, the news of Which 
threw Almoran into perturbation and: perplexity.’ But the 
Genius again appeared to his relief, * Make hafte, faid he 
‘ fhew thyfelf from the gallery to the people, and the tumult 
‘of faction fhall be ftill before thee. ‘Tell them, that their 
¢ rebellion is not againft thee only, but againft Him by whom 
¢.thou reigneft: Appeal boldly to that Power for a confir- 
‘ mation of thy words ; and rely for the attefting fign upon 
‘ me.’ 


»'In the mean time, Ofmyn and Caled affembled the forces 
ef Almoran; and the latter, who was animated with a fecret 
enmity againft the former, propofed to draw off their forces, 
and revolt to Hamet ; which propofition Ofmyn rejected, both 
from principle and intereft. 


In the fecond volume the plot thickens, and the work of 
magic is more bufy and miraculous ; which may render this 
volume moft agreeable to the generality of Readers. Almo- 
ran had now reached the gallery; and when the multitude, 
faw him, they fhouted as in triumph; and demanded: that he: 
fhould furrender. .... But Almoran, with a loud voice re-., 
proached them with impiety and folly ; and appealing to the 
Power, whom in his perfon they had offended, the air fud- 
denly grew dark, a flood of lightening: defcended: from the | 
{ky, and a peal of thunder was articulated into thefe words: 


1 ‘Divided fway, the God who reigns alone 
 ** Abhors, and gives to Almoran the throne.” _ 


The multitude ftood aghaft at the prodigy,’ and every one: 
arparting in filence and confufion, Hamet,and Omar-were léft 
alone : Omar was taken by the foldiers, but Hamet made'his : 
efCape. , . 7 fq ¢buola 282 Mer 
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In the mean time, Almeida, who had been conveyed to an 
apartment in Almoran’s feraglio, fuffered all that grief dnd 
terror could inflict, upon a generous, a tender, and a delicate 
mind; yet, in this complicated diftrefs, her attention’ was 
principally fixed on Hamet. While her mind was inthis ftate 
“of agitation, Almoran entered, offered her unrivaled empire 
and everlafting love, and preffed her to fulfil the decrees’ of 
Heaven. 'To which fhe nobly replies: * Can He, in whofe 
¢ hand my heart is, command me to wed the man whom He 
¢ has not enabled me to love? Can the Pure, the Juft, the 
¢ Merciful, have ordained that I fhould fuffer embraces which 
© I loath, and violate vows which His laws permitted me to 
€ make? Can He have ordained a perfidious, a lovelefs, and 
€ a joylefs proftitution ?” 


Almoran finding his folicitations vain, once more gives way, 
to defpair, and wifhes for an increafe of power. ‘* With the 
“ foul of Almoran, faid he, I fhould have the form of Hamet.’ 
Re The Genius again appears, and prefents him with a 
talifman. * This, faid the Genius, fhal] enable thee to change 
“ thy figure. .. . Remember only, that upon him whofe ap- 
< pearance thou fhalt affumc, thine fhall be impreft, till thou 
‘ reftoreft his own.’ Almoran now determined to aflume the. 
figure of his brother; and therefore gave orders, that when- 
ever Hamet fhould return, he fhould be admitted to Almeida. 


In the mean time, Hamet refolved to conceal himfelf near 
the city. He fat down at the foot of the mountain Kabefled, 
and burft out into paffionate exclamations. At length, how- 
ever, he recolleéts himfelf, and puts his truft in Eternity, 
when a purer flame than burns upon the earth fhould unite 
him to Almeida. . . . ¢ Even at this moment (he continues) 
‘ her mind, which not the frauds of forcery can taint or ali- 
‘ enate, is mine: That pleafure which fhe referved for me 
“ cannot be taken by force. It is in the confent alone ‘that 
© it fubfifts: And from the joy that fhe feels, and from that 
© only, proceeds the joy fhe can beftow.’ There is a deli- 
cacy and elegance in thefe fentiments, eafier felt than explair« 
ed. A comment here would be fuperfluous: If the Reader 
has fo little fenfibility as not to receive the impreffion inftant- - 
ly, he will never feel its force. , 


With thefe reflections Hamet foothed the anguifh of his 
mind, till the dreadful moment arrived in which the power of 
the talifman took place, and the figure of Almoran was 
changed into that of Hamet, and the figure of Hamet into 


that of Almoran. At the moment of transformation, Hamet. 
was 
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was feized. with a fudden,languor, and his faculties were fuf- 

as by the ftroke of death. When he recovered, shis 
limbs ftill trembled, and his lips were parched with«thirtt : 
He rofe.therefore, and entering the cavern, at the mouth of 
which,he had-begn fitting, he ftooped over the well to drink ; 
but. glancing. bis.eyes over the water, he faw, with aftonith- 


ment and horror, that it reflected not his.own countenance, 


but that.of his brother, .... . At length he recollected, that 
the. fame forcery, which had fufpended his. marriage, and 
driven.him from the throne, was ftill. practifed againft him ; 
and that.the change of his figure to that of Almoran, was the 
effect of. Almoran’s haying aflumed his likene(s,. to obtain, in 
this difguife, whatever Almeida.could beftow. . . This thought 
fubverted his mind. ... He rufhed out of the cave, -with a 
furious and diftraéted look, and went in hafte towards the 
city. 


In the mean time, Almoran as he was going to the apart- 
ment of Almeida, in the form of Hamet, was met by Ofmyn, 
from whom he receives many mortifications ; for, miftaking 
him for Hamet, Ofmyn confefles himfelf a flave to a tyrant 


whem he hates...... Almoran at length being admitted to 


Almeida, in his brother’s form, fhe receives him with an ex- 
cefs of tendernefs and joy. . . . He returned her carefies with 
vehemence, and prefled her to improve the ineflimable mo- 
ments. Almeida then propofes to.efcape; but he fhews her 
the impoffibility of efcaping; and, in the end, folicits her 
*-to feize that joy, to whicha public form could give no new 
¢ claim,’ ‘This attempt rouzes Almeida, who exprefles he, 
fenfe of its bafenefs, in terms of the moft noble, refined and 
virtuous fentiment. From grief, fhe rifes to indignation : 
¢ That prodigy, faid fhe, which I thought was the ileight of 
¢ cunning, or the work of forcery, I now revere as the voice 
‘ of Heaven; which, as it knew thy heart, has in mercy 
‘ faved me from thy arms. ‘To the will of Heaven fhall my 
¢ will be: obedient; and my voice alfo fhall pronounce, to 
¢ ALMORAN ALMEIDA.’ Almoran now conceived new 
hopes, of fuccefs, and quitted the apartment that he might re- 
aflume his own figure: But Ofmyn, who, fuppofing him to 
be Hamet,: had intercepted him as he was going to Almeida, 
now detained him a fecond time at his return. 


Almeida, when alone, debated whether fhe fhould:take re- 
venge upon Hamet for the indignity which. fhe fupposed be 
had oftezed/her, by complaining of it to Almoran; but, -re- 
fAiccting on the punifhment the former would incur; her mind 
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recoiled in an agony of terror and pity: Her heart funk with», 
in her ; her limbs trembled ; fie funk down upon thé fofa,” 
and burft into tears. ~ : 20 9H 
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this time, Hamet, on whofe form: the-likenefs of sAfao% 
moran was till! imprefled, chad reached the! palace 5 and>cow > 
ming up to the Eunuch’s guard, he faidowith: an:inipatient: ° 
tone, * To Armegipa.’ The flave conducted. him to the 
door of the apartment, which he would not otherwife have _ 
been able to find. The conference between Hamet and Al- | 
meida is finely worked’ up, and highly interefting. amet. 
naturally fuppofed that Almoran had, in his form, edn there 
before him ;_ and interrogating Almeida, with regard to. this° 
fact, fhe gives him evafive anfwers, having determined not to. 
difcover her interview with tic fuppofed Hamet. This en- 
creafes his fufpicions ; and fhe endeavours to divert him from. 
purfuing his enquiries, by at once removing his jealoufy.— — 
© Do not turn from me, faid fhe, with thofe unfriendly and ~ 
‘ frowning looks: Give me now that love which you fo late- ~ 
‘ ly.offered, and with all the future I will atone the paft) 
This throws Hamet into frefh perplexity ; and at length ze-.,,, 
collecting, that the alteration of Almeida’s fentiments, with... 
refpect to himfelf, might. be the effect of fome violence offers 
ed her by Almoran in his likenefs, he makes farther enquiries, 
whether, Hamet had obtained pofleflion of that treafure, which - 
by the voice of Heaven had been allotted to him. and, .inm 
the end, prefles her to fwear that fhe had granted no pledge | 
of love to Hamet, which fhe does, and renounces Hamet for . «. 
ever. This throws Hamet into a violent agitation: * Where 
* then, faid he, is the conftancy which you vowed to Hamet:;: 
© and for what inftance of his love is he now forfaken?’ 


Almeida was now more embarrafled than before: She feltoo>: 
all the force of the reproof, fuppofing it. to be given by Al- sid 
moran ;‘ and fhe could be juftified only by relating the parti«s\xi 
culars, which, at the expence of her fincerity, fhe had deters ° 
mined to conceal. Therefore, fhe could no otherwife evaded; > 
his queftion, than by obferving the inconfiftency of, his owns. > 
behaviour, ¢ Has the caprice of defire, faid fhe,) already) ° 
* wandered: to. anew object? And do you now feek a présus * 
‘ tence torefufe, when it is freely offered, what fo lately-you mw) 
* would have-taken by force ?’ Pr) 


cyt 


Hamet who was now fired with refentimeiit againft Almet- 
da, whom yet he could not behold without defire, was fude; 
dcnly prompted to fatisfy all his paffions, by taking advantage «\( 
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¢ met luft, fhall not be. the pander of revenge,’ 


fe then refolves to difcover himfelf to Almeida, and re- _ 


proach her with her crime. While he is making ‘this difco- 
very, Almoran, having at laft difengaged himfelf from Of- 
myn, by whom he had been long detained, refumed his own 
figure ; and while the eyes of Almeida were fixed upon Ha~ 
met, his powers were fuddenly taken from him, and reftored 
in an inftant ; when fhe beheld the features of Almoran vanifh, 
and gazed with aftonifhment on thofe of Hamet. Atength 
a come to a mutual explanation: Their affection returns, 
and they congratulate each other upon the evils they had e- 


fcaped. 


While they were thus felicitating each other, Almotan, 
who was now exulting in the hope of fuccefs, fuddenly en- 
tered the aparment ; but, upon difcovering Hamet, he ftart- 
ed back, aftonifhed and difappointed. Hamet ftood unmoved: 
.. + » Almeida conjured Almoran to be merciful ; who, with- 
out regatding her, ftruck the ground with his foot, and the 


meflengers of death, to whom the oo was familiar, appear- — 


ed, and feizéd Hamet, who after feverely rebuking Almo- 


ran, is forced from his prefence. 


Almoran, who.defpaired of prevailing on Almeida to gra- 
tify his wifhes, till her attachment to Hamet was irreparably 
broken, refolved to put him to death. With this view, he 
repeated the fignal which convened the minifters of death to 
his prefence, but the found was loft in a peal of thunder that 
inftantly followed it, and the Genius again ftood before him. 
‘ Almoran, faid he, thou art forbidden to lift thy hand againft 
‘ thy-brother’s life. At the moment in which thou fhalt con- 
© ceivéca thought to cut him off by violence, the pangs of 


* death fhall.-be' upon thée. . . . Yet mayft thou ftill arm him® ; 


‘ againg himfelf’ The Genius then advifes Almoran to af 
fume'the'form of Ofmyn, and asa friend to ‘Hamet, ’to pre- 
fent him with a poignard, as the inftrument of deliverance 
from the rack and torments which were, preparing for him, 


Almoran followed his advice, and, under the appeatance of 
Ofmyi, ‘whofe eyes the Genius had fealed in fleep,’ going to 
Hamet’s dungeon, he was ny by Caled, who kept the gate, 
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of the wiles of Almoran, and the perfidy of Almeida, to de- 
feat the one, and to punifh the other. But he fuddenly,recol- 
le&ted himfelf, and makes the following noble and delicate re- 
fieCtion:, ¢ No, faid he, Hamet)fhall ftill difdain the: joy; 
‘ whichis at.once fordid and tranfient :- In the breaft of Ha~ 
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of whom, producing his own fignet, he obtained admittance, 
Caled, who hated Ofmyn, and feared left, in fome fit of dif- 
p'eafure, he fhould difclofe the fecret of his having propofed 
a revolt, prepared a poifonous beverage for him againft his 
return. 


In the mean time, Alinoran, with great profeffions of friend- 
fhip, prefented the poignard to Hamet, who received it with 
fudden joy., not immediately reflcCting that he was not.at li- 
berty to apply it. Caled, who waited at the door, and had 
partly overheard the converfation, prefented the fuppofe Of- 
myn, on his return, with the beverage he had prepared. 
Almoran received it with pleafure, and having eagerly drank 
it off, returned to the palace, In the nrean time, Hamet ha- 
ving recollected himfelf, after the departure of Almoran, 
threw the dagger from him, and refigned him(clf to the Al- 
mighty. 

Almoran, having refumed his own figure, and impatient 
of intelligence, was told that Caled defired admittance to,his 
prefence. When he came in, he acquainted him with the 
treachery of the fuppofed Ofmyn, alledging that he had heard 
him call Almoran a tyrant, and profefs inviolable friendfhip 
to Hamet. Almoran received this information with pleafure, 
being con{cious that what Caled told him was true; and'as a 
reward for his zeal, he promifed him, that on the next day 
Ofmyn fhould lofe his head; and that, from that moment, he 
fhould be invefted with Ofmyn’s power. Caled had concealed 
the circumftance of the poifon, but he now confefled it, ho- 
ping to derive new merit from an act of zeal, which Almo- 
ran had approved before it was known, by condemning his 
rival to die. At this declaration, Almoran, ftriking his hands 
together, looked upward in an agony of defpair and horror. 
At lengh he fell back upon a fofa; and as Caled ftooped to 
fupport him, he ftabbed him to the heart. ' | 


In this dreadful moment, the Genius once more: appeared 
before him, and gave him hopes of life. ‘ Hamet, faid he, 
is not dead. If what I fhall propofe, he refufes to perform, 
not all the powers of earth, and fea, and air, can give thee 
life; but, if he complies, the death that is now fufpended 
over thee, fhall fall upon his head. .... When the ftar of 
the night, that is now near the horizon, fhall fet, I wilbbe 
with him.’ 


_" wnanese a 


» When Almoran was alone, he refleted, that every act, of 
{ypernatural power, the Genius had enabicd him to perform, 
had 
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had brought upon him fome new calamity ; and thence fuf- 
pecting that he might be fecretly in confederacy with Hamet, 
he refolved to be prefent, under a borrowed form, at the in- 
terview of this fufpected Being with the latter. In confequence 
of this refolution, he commands one of the foldiers of the 
guard that attended Hamet, into an inner room of the palace, 
then making faft the door, he affumed his figure; and, by 
means Of his own fignet, gained admiffion into the dungeon, 
where he retired to a remote corner, waiting the appearance 
of the Genius. 


In the dawn of the morning the prifon fhook, and the Ge- 
nius appeared. ‘* Hamet, faid he, thy deliverance muft de- 
* pend on thyfelf. Take this fcroli: Invoke the {pirits that 
¢ refide weftward from the rifing of the fun; then ftretch out 
© thy hand, and a lamp of fulphur, felf-kindled, fhall burn 
© before thee. In the fire of this lamp, coniume that which 
¢ T now give thee; and as the fmoke, into which it changes, 
© fhall mix with the air, a mighty charm fhall be formed... . 
¢ Ii, one moment, thou fhalt be reftored to the throne, and 
‘ Almeida; and the Angel of Death fhall lay his hand upon 
© thy brother.’ 


This confirmed the fufpicions of Almoran, and convinced 
him, that by the Genius he was not known to be prefent. 
Hamet, however, continued doubtful, and urged, that fuch 
horrid rites, and commerce with unholy powers were forbid- 
den to Mortals in the Law of Life. ‘ See thou to that,’ faid 
the Genius, « Good and evil are before thee; that which I 
© now offer, I will offer no more.’ 


Seduced by human frailty to deliberate at leaft upon the 
choice, Hamet ftretched out his hand, and receiving the {croll, 
the Genius difappeared. ‘That which had been propofed as 
a trial of virtue, Almoran believed, indeed, to be an offer of 
advantage ; and judging that the mind of Hamet was ftill in 
fufpenfe, he aflumed the perfon of Omar, that, by the in- 
fluence of his council, he might be able to turn the fcale. 
He prevailed : Hamet gave him the fcroll,, which he received 
in ecitafy of joy. He ttretched out the hand in which he 
held it, and a lamp of burning fulphur was immediately fuf- 
pended in the air before him: he. held the myfterious writing 
in the flame, and as it began to burn, the place fhook with 
reiterated thunder. Hamet, wrapping his robe round him, 
reftgned himfelf- to heaven. Almoran heard the thunder 
without dread, as the proclamation of his triumph: * Let thy 
© hopes,’ faid he, be thy portion; and the pleafures I have 
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« fecured fhall be mine.” As he pronounced. thefe wordss 
he ftarted as at a fudden pang, his eyes became fixed, and his 
pofture immoveable ; yet his fenfes ftill remained, and. he 
perceived the Genius once more ftand before him, ‘ Almoran,’ 
faid he, ‘ to the laft founds which thou fhalt hear, let thine 
* ear be attentive! Of the fpirits that rejoice to fulfill the 
¢ purpofe of the Almighty, Iam one. To Hamet, and to 
¢ Almoran, I have been commiffioned from above: TI have 
¢ been appointed to perfect virtue, by adverfity; and iif the 
¢ folly of her own projects, to entangle vice. The'charm, 
‘ which could be formed only by guilt, has power‘enly,to 
‘ produce mifery: of every be which thou, Almoran, 
« wouldft have fecured by difobedience, the oppofite evil:is 
‘ thy portion; and of every evil, which thou, 2 watt, 
‘ by obedience, nage to incur, the oppofite good .jis.be- 
© ftowed upon thee. To thee, Hamet, are now given.the 
< throne of thy father, and Almeida. And thon, Almorgan, 
¢ who, while | fpeak, art incorporating with the earth,.,thalt 
« remain, through all generations, a memorial of the truths 
¢ which thy life has taught! 


, 
> 


¢ At the words of the Genius, the earth trembled beneath, 
and above the walls of the prifon difappeared: the figure of 
-Almoran, which was hardened into ftone, expanded :by de- 
grees ; and a rock, by which his form and attitude are ‘ftilll 
rudely exprefled, became at once a monument of his. punifh- 
ment and his guilt.’ 
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Such is the epitome of this entertaining and inftruétive tale, 
which inculcates leffons of the greateft ule and importance, 
fuch as piety, temperance, moderation, patience, and reli o~ 
nation. Thefe virtues are ftrongly recommended in the amia- 
ble character of Hamet, and the oppofite vices difplayed ip, all 
their odious colours, in that of Almoran, who is reprefented as 


Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinofus, amater. 


Their characters, indeed, are finely marked, and the con- 
traft well fupported. We wifh we could fay 2s mucly for the 
character of Almeida, who feems, in fome inftances, to want 
that elevation of mind, and delicacy of fentiment, which we 
might expect jn the Heroine of fuch a romance. She betrays 
too.much of the woman, and indulges a rafh revenge, even 
to the facrifice of herfelf, by her fudden refolution towed Al- 
moran, after he had infulted her under the form of Hamet. 
She might be affured, as fhe had well obferved before, that 


heaven could not anprove of her giving her hand to thegfian 


who had no fhare in her heart; and to wed-from a prifdiple 
of 
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‘of Fevenge, was'a proftitution dlmoft-us grofs as that towhich 


fhe had been folicited.’’ “Befides, there is a vaft indelicacy 
and indecorum in| her courting -Almoyan, and making hima 
voluntary offer of that‘ fot which ‘fhe might be fure he would 
be forward’ enough to fie. In fhort, her behaviour, in that 
fcene, is not arifwerable to that foftnels, and refined fenfibility 
we might expect from her character. , 


The‘cireumftance likewife of Caled’s confeffing to Almo- 
ran, that he had poifoned the fuppofed O{myn, feems very un- 
natural ‘and unneceflary. “Though Almoran had condemned 
hin to die.on 'Caled’s report, of his. treachery, yet the latter 
could not -fippofe that Almoran would thank him for his pre- 
tended zeal, in having given him peifon before he made infor- 
mation of his treafon, fince this was making himfelf judge, be- 
fdre he commenced accufer, and was an infult on Almoran, by 


porn? from him the prerogative of punifhing or acquitting, 


ing to'the merits of the information. Nor.do we.find 
that’ the’ poifoned beverage was fo neceflary to bring on the.ca- 
taftrophe, but that it might, by amy other method, have been 
more naturally produced. 


There is an impachabiliy alfo, highly difgufting, in Al- 
moran’s fuppofing, that, -by afluming the appearance of the 
foldier, he fhould. be ie ble, or unknown, to the Genius 
from whom he derived. the power of transformation, _ This 
is inconfiftent with all human ideas of a fuperior {pirit. _In- 
deed, there are many circumftances, in the machinery of the 
piece, which wound probability, arid are not, perhaps, ftrict- 
ly conformable to the known rules of oriental manners, and 
eaftern magic. But thefe.are trifling inaccuracies, not worth 


"regarding in a work written with fo. commendable a. teh. 
_ and executed in fo elegant a manner. Re 





ACCOUNT ¢ FOREIGN BOOKS... 


Notice de l’ Ancienne Gaule, tirte des Monumens Reman: Par 
M. d’Anville. 4to.. That is, 


“an Account of Antient Gaul, taken from Roman Mont- 
ments a 


s@Anville, whats fuperior abilities in this branch of 
@ literature are generally known and acknowleged, 
Kk 4 appears 
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appears, to. have undertaken this performance,..with.the:yiew 
of elucidating his accurate map hereto prefixed, by, pointing 
out the relation between Antient and Modern Gaul, with fe- 
fpe&t to the correfponding names, fituations, and.diftances of 
the moft diftinguifhed places. In the execution, our Author 
has manifefied equal judgment, learning and affiduity : the 
feveral fubjects are difpofed in alphabetical order, and ma 
not improperly be faid to form a Geographical Dictionary of 
Gaul. The two following articles are exhibited as {peci- 
mens, both of the manner and merit of this work. 


« AQUE SEXTIZ. On feait que C. Sextius Calvinug 
© ayant vaincu les Sales, conftruifit une ville prés:du liew od 
« jl aveit remporte cette victoire : Vicia Salyviorum gente; -¢o- 
¢ loniam Aquas Sextias condidit, ab aquarum.copia, et calidis et 
¢ frigidis fontibus, atque a nomine fuo, ita appellatas; comme 
< on lit dang le fommaire, du livre Lx1 de Tite-live.. ‘Dans 
© Salin: Aguas Sextias, guondam hiberna confulis, pofted excul- 
© tas meenibus. CQuoique Sidoine-Apollinaire appelle ces eaux 
© Sextias Baias, cependant Solin remarque qu’elles avoient 
© perdu de leur qualité ; nec jam pares effe fama priori. Deux 
< victoires ont illuftre cette ville, felon Sidoine ; duo confulim 
‘ tropea, Car, ala victoire remportée par Sextius, fuceéda, 
€ environ vingt ans apres, celle que Marjus remporta fur es 
¢ Ambrons et les Teutons; et on croit que le champ de. 
< taille fut prés de la rivigre de Lar (Zaris, et non pas !’Arc 
< fur Ja droite en remontant, 4 environ quatre lieues au-déf- 
¢ fus d’Aix. Strabon, Pline, Ptolémée, font mention. d’4- 
¢ gua Sextie. Cette colonie a joint un nom emprunté,d’Au- 
¢ grafted celui de fon fondateur, comme ung infcription, dona 
¢née par Scaliger, ‘COL. IvL. AQvis sExTIs, le temoigne 
© Pline, que dans l’énumération des villes de la Narbonoife, 
< 
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diftingue celles qui joiffuient du droit Latin, oppida Latina, 
‘d’avec lés colonies, range Ague Sextie dans le nombre des 
premicres ; et il en eft de meme de plufieures autres villes, 
que on connoit nésnmoins avoir été colonies auffi-bien 
qu’Aix. La formation d’une feconde Narbonoife a fait mon- 
ter Aguze Sextie au rang de métropole. «Une voie romaihé 
d’Aix a Marfeille, qui n’eft point marquée dans les Itiné- 
raires, nous eft indiquée par ]a dénomination de Septéme, 
que conierve fur cette voie un lieu diftant de Marfeille de 

a 6000 toifes, ce qui répond affez bien a 7 milles romains, 
dont le calcul eft d’environ 5300 toifes. Cette diftance étoit 
done compiée de Marfeille: & en effet, c’eft jufqu’a Sep- 
teme inclufivement que s’étend le diocéfe de Marfeille, ea 
conhnant 4 celui d’Aix. On peut eftimer, qu’entte Aix‘et 
aa sat Wit _ “©. Septeme 
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¢:Gepteme le compte des milles‘€toit' kr. Ainfi, Ia diftance 
¢@ Aix) a Marfeille ‘donnoit lieu de“compter 18, Cette di- 
‘ ftance fe trouve fixée en droite-ligne 4 13000 et quelques 
¢ centaines de toifes, et lé calcul de*cé nombre de milles ro< 
¢ mains eft de'r3600. ~~ ae. 


¢ VINDILIS INSULA. | L’Itinéraire maritime en fait 
¢ mention, a la fuite d’Uxantis, etde Sima, ou de Sena: Les 
‘ titres du moyen-age nous apprennent, que celle qui porte 
‘ le nom de Bell’ifle, avoit antericurement un autre nom, qui 
¢ eft Guedel. C’eft fous ce nom que Géofroi, comte de Bre- 
© tagne, en fait aon au monaftere de Rédon, et qu’Alain, 
‘ fils de Géofroi, confirme cette donation en 1026. Il pa- 
¢ roitroit extraordinaire que la plus confidérable des ifles voi- 
© fines, de Ja cote de Bretagne fut oubli¢e dans !’Itinéraire, 
¢ lorfqu’il en nomme plufieurs autres beaucoup moindres; et 
¢ on' voit aflez d’affinité entre le nom de Guedel et celui de 
§ Vindjlis, pour-reconnoitre que c’eft Bell’ifle qui eft indiquée 
* fous ee nom de Vindilis. L, 


Candide, ou L’Optimifme, traduit de 1 Allemand de M. le Dor- 
. teur Ralph. Seconde Partie*, 12m0. 2s. Impdrted-by 
Becket and Co. " . 


ANDIDE is here taken out of the retreat he was Jeft 

- in, on the banks of the Propontis ; conducted through 
a'vdriety of adventures, not lefs indecent than improbable ; 
and‘at laft married to a Lady, whofe fentiments appear to be 
not much more delicate than his own. A tranflation of this 
fecond part is publifhed; of which a more particular account 
will be given. L, 


* For the firft part, fee Review, vol, XXI. p. 83, 
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‘Art. 3. A Letter toa great M-——r, on the profpee of a Peace: 


Wherein the Dentolition of the Fortifications of Louifboure’ is 
« foewn to be abfurd; the wnportance. of. Canada: fully refided ; 
the proper barriet pointed cut in North America; and the rea 
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rablene{s and neceffity of retaining the French Sugar I fgn; 
rave remarks on |e preceding P. aie faa oe 
,; treated of the Subjed?; and a fuccine? view of the whole Terns 
oi that ought to be infifled on from France, ata future Neguia- 

tion. By an unprejudiced Obferver. 8vo.,. 25.64, 


Kearfly. 


HE matter of this pamphlet is too diffufjve to admit of an 
abridgement, within the compafs allowed to articles of this 

ature. The Reader will perceive, from the title page, what the 
Author undertakes to fhew ; and, it muft be confefled, that he feems 
to be very intelligent on the fabject, though he is by no means hap. 
py in the manner of conveying his knowlege: “for, ‘in ‘truth, he 
hes neither method, temper, or language, which are requifitesivery 
-efiential to form a public writer. He appears, however, to have the 
merit of meaning well; and though we may cenfure’ his judgment, 
we, cannot but applaud his zeal. In his opinion, Canada is nét'a 
proper barrier; he recommends the reduction of Louifiana, and Mai- 


inico, &c, &c.. &c. In one word, he would have us conquer ‘Ad, 
and keep All, R: a 


Art. 2. Le faux Patriote Anglois; ou, Obfervations fur la Guerre 
prefente d Allemagne, ou! Auteur refute dans tous fes paints le 
Pifeme des Confiderations fur la meme Guerre. Lettre de.dn- 
dres aun Hollandois. Premiere partie. 8vo.\2s- Becket. 


In this pamphlet, the title of which may be thus, tranflated, The 
Englif Pfeudo-Patriot, or Obfervations on the prefent German Wa, 
the Author undertakes to refute the much celebrated Consipgas- 
trons on that War, in every point. For this purpofe, he enters da- 
toa very large field of argument, in which he frequently dofes.him- 
elf, and bewilders his Reader. His reafonings are Sometimes weak 
gm themfelves ; and ‘thofe which are really cogent, often lof their 
force,» by being rendered too diffufive. In fhort, he has‘ the failing 
common to the French nation in a very high degree, and abounds in 
words more’ than matter. So much has been written om this fubjeét, 

that our Readers can be no ftrangers to the arguments on both fides; 
therefore, we do not think it neceflary to enter into the. particulars 
of this anfwer; which is not inelegantly written, thought it contains 
but little new matter. Towards the conclufion, the Author, hazards 
a fentiment uaworthy of any writer, who breathes the air of , i 
an this kingdom. © He does not attempt, he fays, to exclaim agai 
“ the privilege which the people of this country have, of {peaking 
« or writing their thoughts with regard to the Adminiftration ;, but, 
4 he continues, when the whole nation has deliberated on a fubjett, 
¢ that ought to filence every individual, who is inclined to cenfare 
-"® their refolution.? God forbid, that this French doétrine fhould e- 
ver prevail in this kingdom! It is true, that every individual is bound 
¥o yield obedience, m faa, to the folemn determinations of the, Le- 
piflature ; but if he deems them worthy of cenfure, nothing ogi 
: - s péae 
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peach his right of exprefling his fentiments, and of endeavouring to 
procure a alteration: or repeal of fuch relollitions Such a privi ge 
‘is the rather necatys as, in the prefent ftate of the a ed ft is 
rhaps impoffible for the Re prefeiibitives to ’colleét\ the ‘ferfe of 
SE Conftituents on every iaceea debate’: Therefore, there is the 
ftronger reafon, that every individwal fhould be at liberty to give = 
fenfe on the fubjeét, after their refolutions are formed ; and -¢ 
ence demonftrates, that the exercife of this privilege has frequently 
been attended with very good confequences. R. ar, 


ASE. Thoughts on the prefent War; with remarks on a Piam- 

called Confiderations on the prefent German War. Ina 
om froma i Gentleman to bis Friend in Town. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Cooper. 


"This fubje&t has been thoroughly exhaufted, and we do not find 
any thing new or gong in the pamphlet before us. Indéed, ‘was 
Oo not think that the Author has fafficient 

abilities to farnith any thing ufeful or engaging. Hie tells us; ‘thar 
‘ the King of Pruffia once fubdued, France a Aufttia will become 
: abfolute mafters of Germany : for none of the Princes of the Em- 
‘ pire, or other Princes poffefling any territories there, will dare after- 

‘ wards to oppofe their meafures; and the French, who will have 
* no other employment for theif troops, will emplo} them in fuch a 
* manner as will condace moft to the ftrengthening their power at fea. 
* With this view, they will endeavont to invite and to compel the 
« maritime Princes of the north, by force of bribes and arms, to en- 
* ter into a naval confederacy againit us.? Here our Author has im- 
proved upon an argument much infifted on, by the advocates for 
continental meafures ; bat, in what manner the French may be able 
to employ their troops, fo as to make them moft conducive to the 
ftrengthening their power at fea, is a fecret he has not thought pro- 
per to cothmanicate. He has rather chofen to hide himfelf behind 
the fcreen of a general propofition, well knowing, that Dolus ver- 
Satur in Univerfalibus, Rd 


Art. 4. The Intereft of Great-Britain in the approaching Congref; 
con Sidbrod. In a Letter from a newly eletted’ Member téia 
nable Minjfer of State. 8vo. 13. 6d. Briftow. 


Behold another of our felf. delegated Plenipotentiaries, who can- 
* not entertain the {malleft notion of a peace that fhall leave France 
«at liberty to recruit her marine, and perhaps to difpute with us the 
* empire of the feas, and ftrike into hazard all that ought to be: dear 
* to Britons.’ He therefore enforces the neceflity of bling. her 
marine, in any future treaty we fhall conclude with her.; He adds, 
that * he cannot form a conception, thar the Congtefs can. be we well 
‘ condu&ed, without a ftipulation that’ thall bind up. other powers 
‘ from furtiifhing France with fhippimg.’ He Jikewife Atalecte, that 
‘ he tan’ by’ no means think, that the Neutral iflands,! as they are 
* called, fhould continue on their prefent fate of neutrdlity,; J ae 
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* fays he, the fpirit af our people and government thete, has already 


* taken pofieffion of them; and if they are not in our poffeffion; thi¢ 
¢ the firft orders that go from this to America fhall make them fo 
He gives it as his opinion, that we ought not to be inexorable, fhould 
difficulties arife, about refloring what we have taken from the Freneh 
upon the coaftof Africa. As to our Eaft-India affairs, he looks tip- 
on them not to be the concern of a Miniftry, fo much as of Met: 
thants. ‘Towards the conclufion, he gives his opinion, with regard 
to-Hanover, with a great deal of modefty and hefitation. ‘* The 
« people of Hanover, fays he, while our King is their Sovereign, 
« demand his care, his tendernefs, and his protection, as much as 
« the people of Great-Britain. His prefent Majefty being bor a 
‘Briton, is, im this refpect, of no importance, as he is born with 
« fentiments of humanity, and has been educated in the principles of 
* virtue. + Such a Prince would difdain to rule a people about whom 
© he is indifferent. And-yet—I cannot—I dare not—perhaps I fhould 
‘ not, exprefs my fentiments—but yet, I will endeavour :'—O what 
a coy bafhful creature! At length, however, he conquers his mode- 
ity, and triumphs over his fears: And behold his fentiments. ‘ They 
« are, that unlefs we have a King upon the throne, who is indifferent 
« about that eleftorate, we never can have a permanent peace with 
* France.’ He therefore propofes, that Hanover be difmembered 
from the Crown of Great Britain, and his Majefty indemnified for 
the difmemberment of it. But by whom? and in what manner? the 
Reader will afk: Why, ftrange to think !— * That indemnification 
muft arife from the people of Great-Britain, who, by the advanita- 
ges that fuch a meafure would bring them, would be amply repaid, 
fhould they add to his Majefty’s civil lift, a revenue adequate to 
what his late Majefty, at an average, annually received from Ha- 
nover; and making it as perpetual a revenue as that of the Excife, 
which was granted in lieu of a revenue as hereditary to the Kin; 

of hogens, as that electorate is to the head of ‘the Hanover fami- 
ly.’ Moft excellent Politician! how much would pofterity be obli® 
ged to thee, couldft thou perfuade the erefent generation to make 
fuch an addition to the civil lift! Ra 


ee ee ee ee ee | 


Art. 5: Reafens fn keeping Guadaloupe at a Peace, preferable 
to Canada. Explained in five Letters, from a Gentleman in 
Guadaloupe to his Friend in London. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Cooper. 


This Writer adopts the very ingenious and pleafant argument, 
made ufe of by former writers on this fubje&; and afferts, after 
them, that ‘ nothing can fecure Great-Britain fo much againit the 
‘ revolting of North-America, as the French keeping fome footing 
‘ there; to be acheck upon them.’ He adds, that * if we were to 
acquire all. Canada, we fhould foon find North America itfelf ‘too 
powerful, and too populous, to be long governed by us at this di- 
ftance. We have often, he continucs, too often waited ovr, blood 
and treafure to raife up other Powers to wealth and ftrength, only 
to be more our enemies: it were much to be wifhed, that we could 
take warning, and do fo no more.’ To us, we muft confefs, oe 
mctho 
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method of fecuring allegiance, by fuffering the enemy to keep foot- 

ing in the country, is the moft extraordinary and whimfical expedi- 

ent, that ever entered into the fpeculative brain of an Utopian Poli- 

tician.. If this is the only way by which We can prevent their grow- 

ing too powerful and populous, we are afraid that the remedy. is 
worfe than the difeafe ; and we can hardly believe, that Writers are 

ferious, when, in order to prevent the colonies from becoming too 
populous, they propofe to let the enemy knock them. on the head. 

As to the Author’s reflection, that we have wafted our blood and'trez. 
{ure to raife up other Powers to be our enemies ; we cannot fee how 
it is applicable to the cafe in queftion. We have indeed been at a 
great expence of both, in the defence of fome German Ingrates, 
who have turned enemies to us; but we do not know that this has 
ever. been the cafe with our own colonies: And if we are not to éx- 
pend our blood and treafure for their prefervation, we would be glad 
to know on what occalions we are torifk them. As to his reafons 
for keeping Guadaloupe, preferably to Canada, they turn chiefly on 
the fuperior value of the former, im point of produdt; which, tous, 
does not appear to be the jet of the cafe. Upon the whole, this 
Writer, whether confidered as a Politician or as an Author, appears 
in a very indifferent light, for his manner is till worfe than his 


matter. R—da 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 6. An authentic ‘fournal of the Expedition to Belleifle, and 
of the Siege of the Citadel of Palais. To which is if si a 
Map of Belleifle. By William Smith, Gent. A Volun- 
teer, 8vo. 1s. 6d. G. Woodfall. 


The feveral accounts inferted from time to time in the public pa- 
pers, under the form of Letters from Officers, &c. feem to be more 
circumftantial and fatisfaftory than this authentic Journal ; great part 
of which, if not the whole, appears, notwithftanding, to have been 
collected from the faid papers. 


Art. 7. The Regifler Office: A Farce. By J. Reid. 8vo. 


rs. Davies. 


A performance in which the moft confpicuous merit is, that the 
Author of the Minor has borrowed his character of Mrs. Cole, from 
that of Mrs. Snarewell in this farce*. ‘The provincial charaéters are 
fo perfe@ly drawn that there is no underitanding them. ple 
Art. 8. @ Letter to the Members of the Society for the Encour 

ragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. | Containeng 

fome remarks on the Piétures to which the premiums were ad- 
judged ; with fome curfory obfervations on Hiftory+Painting. 
8vo.. 1s. Griffiths, ' : 

They who have read the ingenious Mr, Webb’s treatife on Paint- 
ing are mafters of every gencral fentiment and obfervation, worth 


® The Author declares that the ReziPer Office wvas put into Mr, Feete’s bands fo long 
ago as the year 17538, 
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perufing.in this pamphlet. As to the Author’s ‘particular remarks. 
with to the portion ‘of merit proper to be aferibed ‘to an wae 
fuccefsful hiftory: piece,’ which ftood m conipetition for' the premiim™ 
of this year, we think they had been better fpared: For, if the fi ht 
of the piece dogs .not'do the Painter credit, we will ventire t6 y,'4 
that this Writer’s remarks upon it will never bring him into réputation, 
R=d 
Art, 9.. Lhe Danger..of public Applaufe. In a Letter to 2 a your 
rl Nobleman. 8vo. 6. Thruth, 


A danger, which the Author of this pamphlet need never appre- 
hend. ) > 


BR JIS) 
Art. 10: Public Clamours traced to their original Sources ; ang. 
the Advantage of a Man's being born here, or there, difc uffed , i 


By a Briton. 8vo. 6d. Kearfly. ;, 


Some late promotions moft probably gave birth to this mnie 
in which all national reflections, attachments, and diftin&tions are, 
juftly. exploded, as unmanly, illiberal, and difngenuous. The de. , 
n-is commendable, and the: Author’s fentiments are, in general, — 
candid and judicious ; but they are delivered in too prolix and decla- 
matory a manner to be agreeable to any Reader of tafte. L 


Art. 11.. Every Man bis own Broker : Or, a Guide to Exchange 
Alley. In in which the Nature of the feveral Funds, vulgarly 
called the Stocks, is clearly explained; and the Myflery and’ 
Iriguity ¢ vk f Stock-jobbing laid before the Public, in a new and 

Light.—Alfo, the Method of trans erring Stock, of 1A 
tags and felling India Bonds, Lottery Tickets, Li leas 
ties, and other Government Securities, without the Afiflance of 
a Broker, is made intelligible to the meaneft Capacity—To 
which is added, new Tables o of Intereft, calculated ats. 


pada 


cent. far the Ul of the pre jn Preprietors of India Bondsg 


Loffes that are fm: fuferorsi 
tained by the Deftruéion of Bank-notes, India Bonds, Ft. by 


and, Direétions haw to avaid t 


Fires.and ather Accidents. By Philanthropos. | 12mo.° 97s." 


fewed... Hooper. : vga 


Confidering that Authors, in general, will not be fufpegted : 6 i : 
havin "8 a very clofe intimacy with matters profeffed to be here cams: 
we might perhaps have ftood excufed with purely.tranfcribings 1 ° 


vafle 
the title 5 ‘which, indeed, amply explains the contents. Howeverg:\v 


upon ; ‘authority, we venture to fay, that Philanthropos has, madeo?ii ’ 


good ‘his profeffions ; which is more than can, with truth, “> afirmed:, 


of macy | arge-promifing Writers.—He frequent] expreiies, himfelf:::2 ° 
with a ludicrous acrimony ; but,.as he tells us, that ‘ he has. Jolijas:ol% 
‘ genteel fortune, by being the innocent dupe of Change-Alley,’ hesbbA 


ought to be indulged with the known privileges of other unfortu- 
nate Gametters, the comfort of complaining. . sot waived ge 
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Since this article was concluded, a fecond edition of this perfor. > 
mance has. appeared, in which. thereare-fome. wefub elacidations of « 
the Author's. firft obfervations, and fome confiderable additions) 


Art..12. 4: Narrative of the Lofs of bis Majefty's ps the 
Litchfield, Gapt: Barton, on the Coaft of Africa: °° With an 
Account of the Sufferings of the Captain and the furyiving part 
of bis Crew, in their Slavery under the Emperor of Morocco. 
In a ‘Fournal kept by Lieutenant James Sutherland. 8yo. 
1s. 6d, Davies. dw crogasb A 


Genuine, curious, and affeting ; though not entirely new, as el 
remember to have feen moft of the.particulars many months‘ago,: im 
fome of the News-papers and Magazines. ahh sat 


Art. 13. Venus in the Sun. By B. Martin. 4to. 2. 6d. 
) : Owen. ? 


One of the moft capital pieces relating to the late famous tranix; 
of Venus; on which fubjeét we had a confiderable article in our Re- 
view for March laft, occafioned by Mr. Fergufon’s ingenious, per- 
formahce. is 


Art. 14. The Tranfit of Venus over the Difk of the Sun. Fune. 
‘ 6th, oe 8vo, 6d. Henderfon. 


This abject has been fufficiently difcuffed. 


Art. 15,» Flora’s Addrefs to his Majefly, on an interefting and fo- 
pular Subjeé?. By the Author of the Scots Portmanteau 
broke open at York}. 4to. 41s. Thrufh. 


Flora is ‘here ‘made to addrefs his Majefty, in a fort of ridiculous 
fuftian, mifcalled by the Author poetic Profe, always without delica- 
cy, and fometimes without even decency-———On what?—We will 
inform:you, Reader, as foon as we come to it~——Here it is, in the 
lait page but one—~* The fervent prayerof me and my kindred, and 
* the chief purport of this addrefs is, that as a certain Monarch, 
* when he firft afcended a throne, ordered all the cages throughout - 
* his dominions to be opened ; that the releafed birds thence efcaping 
* might clap-wings of joy, and, with notes of exultation, fing liber-, 
* ty retarned to all: So, by an order from your Majefly to let the 
* Royal Gardens continue open, you may encourage us to bloom 
* with unufual vigour, with grateful perfumes to regale conftant vi- 

* fitors> hor, in a ftate of melancholy feqhlttralide Be let to unfold 

* ouripainted leaves, or wafte our balmy {weets in untenanted va-_ 
‘ cancy, equally regardlefs of both.'———Surely, it muit have been 
Flora the Proftitute, and not Flora the Goddefs,’ who diétated this . 
Addrefs, s FF 


t See Review for laft Februsry, p. 157. 
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PoETICAL. 


Art. 16. an to the Right Hon. Arthur On ow, on his 
refigning the Chair of the Houfe of Commons arch’ t8th 
; 1701, Fol. 6 d. Dodfley. , 1 . ne ’ 


The fubjeét of this panegyric merited a Pore,—but the Author js 
Mr. LockMAn. | 


Art. 17. The Fribbleriad. 4to. 1s. Cook. 


It was the remark of a celebrated Wit, that a Genius may be 
known, by the Dunces being in confederacy againft him. The truth 
of this obfervation is fufficiently illuftrated in the cafe of Mr. Gar- 
rick ; who has been pelted from week to week, with the loweft abufe 
which the moft inveterate rancour could conceive: Abufe, indeed, 
as impotent as malicious. Who this X. Y. Z. may be, we are not 
to know, or to mention: However, we are glad to fee the reft of 
the alphabet taking the alarm; and A. B.C. in oppofition to X. Y, Z, 
become a volunteer in the caufe of merit, with fo much humour 
and pleafantry. Li 


- Art. 18. Poems, by Mrs. Latter of Reading. 8vo. 1s, 
Sandby. 


_ Written by a Lady; confequently not the object of fevere- criti. 
Art. 19. The Miftakes of Men in fearch of Happinefs : An 
Ethie Epifile. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 

Middling Poetry, and common-place fentiments, as old as the 
firft fatire in Horace. Li 


Art. 20. 4 Ode to the Naiads of Fleet-ditch. By Arthur Mur- 
phy, Efq; 4to. as. Cooper. 


We are forry to fee this Gentleman’s Mufe defcend fo low as the 
above-mentioned fink of the city, where fhe has grievoufly bedaubed 


_ .herfelf, in attempting to fling a great deal of the filth upon Mr.. 


Churchill; who, en pafant, chanced to put a flight affront upon her 
angry Ladyfhip. See his Rofiad and Apo.ogy. 


Art. 21. The Serubs of Parnaffis: Or, All in the Wrong. A 
Comic-Tragical Heroic Poem, in Hudibraftic Verfe. Addrefed 
to the Authors of the Rofciad, the Fribbleriad, the Churchilad, 
the Naiads of Fleet-ditci, and the Gentlemen. of both Theatres. 
By Whackum Smackum, Efq; 4to. 1s. 6d. Wil- 
liams. . 


A droll fatire on both parties ; in pretty good fort of doggrel. 


4*4 The remainder of the Catalogue, with the Sermons, will be infert- 
ed in our. Appendix; which will be publifoed about the Middle of 
July. 
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Continuation of the modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory. Vo- 
lumes XXVIII. and XXVIII. [See Review for June.] 


HE pretenfions of Germany, France, and Spain, fet 
up at different times, either for the fovereignty of the 
whole, or of particular provinces, rendered Italy a icene of 
almoft perpetual war. The immediately preceding volumes, 
in which the hiftory of Italy, in general, is brought down to 
the year 1709, relate the effects of thefe contefts. Our Au- 
thors now proceed to take a feparate view of fome of the moft 
diftinguifhed Italian ftates. 


Of thefe the preference is, with no impropriety, given to 
Venice, as this Republic rofe prior in time to a ftate of in- 
dependence, and has preferved its freedom the longett. 
‘ The following reafons have been affigned for the ftability 
‘ of the Venetian Government, and the duration of liberty, 
‘ amidft the many attempts of her potent neighbours and am- 
‘ bitious fubjeéts. 





¢ Her firm attachment to her general principles; it being 
‘ a maxim of the Venetian government, that innovation and 
‘ change produce greater abufes, than thofe inconveniences 
‘ they were intended to remedy. Hence her decrees are ir- 
* revocable. 


Vor. XXIV. L!1 ‘ The 
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‘ The prudent and wife manner in which fhe has_balan- 
ced between the contending powers of Europe, throwing 
berfelf always into the li ohter {cale, in order to preferve a 
juft political balance. 


¢ The knowlege, judgment and experience of her Senia- 
tors, who are obliged to perform a kind of probation in the 
feveral infertor employ ments of the State, before they are 
admitted to the highett Council of the Republic. 


© The judicious and equitable diftribution of rewards and pu- 
nifhments, as they are appointed by the laws. Here alone 
it is, that the fmalleft offence againtt the State, or fufpicion 
of an attack upon the liberty of the people, is punifhed 
with immediate death ; while the induftrious, uleful, and 
ingenious citizen and mechanic is fure of being rewarded. 
Here alone it is, that corruption and venality are crimes of 
as heinous a nature as trealon; that even an attempt to 
purchafe a place under the government, or a voice in the 
Senate, is made capital ; that the nobility, cfficers, and 
gentlemen, are forbid, under the fevereft penalties, to ac- 
cept of prefc ents from foreign States; and even the Ambafla- 
dors obliged to account, to the full value, for any gifts or 
favours conferred on them by the Courts where they refide.’ 


To thefe our Authors add, * The extraordinary fecrecy en- 


€ joined in all State affairs; and the fevere and rigid laws a- 


ee e @ 


& 


gainft the betrayers of public truft, and revealers of the 
nylftertes of the cabinet. 


¢ The reftraints with which the laws have clogged the pre- 
rogatives of the Sovereign, who is in fact little more than 
Prefident of the fupreme Council of the nation, with badges 
rather of rank than of power; and the bounds prefcribed to 
the wealth and ambition of the fubject. 


¢ The exclufion from al] places of profit or civil power of 
the Clergy, and every member of the Church, and con- 
fining their authority wholly to ecclefiaftical affairs. Among 
the caufes of ftability of this Republic,’ are likewife reckon- 


ed, © The patriotic difpofition and fincere love of their coun- 


4 
6 
© 
¢ 


try. and pommaen eg obfervable even in the Venetians of 
the meaneft rank; the addrefs and policy of her Ambafla- 
dors ; the great riches of her bank ; and, in fhort, the very 
model and for m- of her etn Givutions and government.’ 


Hiftorians differ confiderably, as well with refpeé&t to the 


ovigin.of, the Venetians, as to the time and mauner of. build- 
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ine the city of Venice. The moft probable opinions feem to 
place the foundation of the city about the middle of the fifth 
century. The Venetian form of government underwent fe- 
veral changes and revolutions, before it arrived at its fo much 
applauded degree of excellency: ‘The Ducal authority, though 
introduced in the year 697, was not firmly eftablithed till a- 
bout thirty years afterwards. The Dukes or Doges were at 
firft permitted to exercife an almoft ablolute fway; but this 
being found incompatib!e with the interetts of a people, zea- 
lous for liberty, all the fubfequent alterations in the govern- 
ment, tended to limit and retrench their authority ; and, for 
fome centuries paft, they have have not only been fubjeét to 
the laws without referve, but are alfo burthened with fuch 
reftrictions, as, in fome meafure, renders their condition in- 
ferior to that of the meaneft Senator.—The Doge is indeed 
allowed to be * addreffed with the refpect paid to a fovereign 
Prince; he is attended with the enfigns and badges of roy- 
alty, and, in fhort, enjoys the whole pomp, pageantry, and 
circurajlance of power, without the authority. ’— The legifla- 
tive and executive power, together with the management 
of all public affairs, both foreign and domettic, is cons 
ducted by the Senate, and particular Councils appointed 
for thefe fervices. 


[ae 2 


The Venetians appear to have diftinguifhed themfelves very 
early, asa military and @ maritime people ; their fleets, and 
the riches they derived from their commerce, made them re- 
fpected abroad, and powerful at home; but, at the fame time, 
their neighbours grew jealous of their fuccefs, and fearful of 
every increafe of their power. Thefe jealoufies foon ripened 
into anfmofities, and becante the fource of various wars. Ge- 
noa, the particular and moft formidable rival of Venice, in 
point of trade and naval force, took the alarm; _ the -confe- 
quence of which was likely to have terminated in the ruin of 
both Republics. 


Domeftic confpiracies and feditions alfo frequently contri- 
buted to difturb the tranquillity of Venice ; and her zeal for 
religion having prompted her to engage among the earlieft 
Champions for ” Chriftianity againft the Infidels, brought on 
her the refentment of a ftill more formidable enemy. Their 
fituation, and fuperior {kill in maritime affairs, enabled the 
Venetians (who failed not to make a vigorous ule of thefe 
advantages,) to annoy and harrafs the Turks, in their do- 
minions and commerce ; nor did the lateer mifs any op- 
portunity of making reprifals. From hence enfued many’ wars 
Lia between 
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between the Republic and the Ottoman Empire, :carriédion 
with equal ardour on each fide, attended with various fuccefs, 
and terminated, as moit wars are, becaufe both parties were 
tired. However, the Venetians were feldom gainers in thefe 
contetts. 


In the long and bloody difputes between the Emperors of 
Germany and the Kings of France, with relation to theirre 
fpective claims in Italy, the intereft of the Venetians was 
reciprocally follicited by both parties; their pofleffions were 
extenfive, and their power more than equal to their poffef 
fions ; the State, that was able to refift the united attacks of 
both the Empire and France, could not but have an influence 
over each of them. Hiftory makes it appear nore than pro- 
bable, that to the firmnefs and policy of this Republic, Italy 
is indebted for the remains of its liberty. 


The relation of the particulars of thefe tranfactions em- 
ploys the firft of the volumes which are the fubjec of this 
article. Our Authors here, contrary to their ufual method, 
have given us harangues in the Senate, and difcuffions in Coun- 
cils of War; the language, in general, is more florid and de- 
{criptive than in any of the former parts of this work.—The 
celebrated naval engagement near Lepanto, between the 
Turks, on the one part, and the Venetians with their allies*, 
on the other, will be noimproper fpecimen ; but for the fake 
of brevity, we muft omit the preliminary debates, and previ- 
ous difpofitions of the refpective fleets. 


‘ The centers joined battle, the firft onfet being fuftained 

‘ by the large fhips in front, who played furioufly with their 
© heavy artillery on the Turkifh allies. Venieri+ fent fome 
<« large gallies to fupport them, and his example was happily 
followed by Colonna}; for the enemy, unable to bear this 

vigorous charge, divided to the right and left, the greatcr 

part going to the right, which was oppofed to Barbarigo§, 

on whom they difcharged fhowers of arrows, which darken- 

ed the fky, attended, after their barbarous manner, ‘with 

‘fhrieks and fhouts. Getting between Barbarigo and the 
fhore, with fome light gallies, they farioufly attacked’him 

if rear, front, and flank. ‘This brave officer oppofed them 
with equal courage, and fuperior abilities, having often re- 

pulfed, broke, and put them in confufion. Vi¢tory had like 
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* The King of Spain, and the Pope. 
} The Venetian Ccmmander. 

t- Commander of the Pope’s Galleys. 
4. Another of the Pcpe’s Officers. 
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to have declared for him, when, after an obftinate conflict, 
during which he diftinguifhed every quality of a great com- 


mander, he was fhot in the eye, of which wound he died 
the following day. 


¢ In his place fucceeded Marino Contareni, his nephew, 
and the rival of his virtues, who, after pufhing the advan- 
tages gained by Barbarigo, and putting the enemy to flight; 
after having driven fome on fhore, funk and difabled others, 
was’ flain by an arrow, and with him fell Vifconti Quirino 
and Andrea Barbarigo. Purfuing the victory, the next in 
command kept fo conftant a fire upon the enemy, that de- 
ferting their fhips, they fled on fhore, many being drown- 
ed endeavouring to efcape, and the veflels dafhed in pieces 
againft the rocks. The fame good fortune attended the 
center of the combined fleet, where hardly a Turk efcaped, 
no friendly fhore being near to afford them refuges On the 
right, the battle was {upported by Doria§ on the one fide, 
and Hali* on the other. The Turks, by his wrong difpo- 
fition, got between him and the center of the fleet, where 
a violent conflict enfued, Doria refolving to clofe the line, 
and prevent his being furrounded, which he effected after 
a hard ftruggle, and great lofs on the fide of the enemy. 
Two gallies, in which the fons of the Turkifh General 
fought, weretaken. Notwithftanding this defign was fruf- 
trated, the battle was renewed with frefh vigour by Venieri, 
feconded by Colonna, Matharin de l’Efcut, a Frenchman, 
and feyeral other commanders flying to his‘fupport. Don 
John +, at the fame time, chufing four hundred of the flower 
of the regiment of Sardinia, and, accompanied by Lupo 
Fagoeroa, and a body of the young Grandees of Spain, 
made an attack on Hali,: furrounded by four hundred Janif- 
faries and one hundred archers. ‘The charge was given and 
received with great vigour; the difpute was long, obftinate, 
and bloody; victory for a long while appeared doubtful, 
and both fleets feemed to refer the iflue of their differences 
to the event of the engagement between the two Admirals. 
All befides Venieri were idle fpeétators ; and both parties 
laboured under the moft terrible anxiety and fear. for their 
Commanders, while none thought of fupporting them, 


feeming to look upon it as atrial of valour. At length 


Hali was killed, and his galley taken by Don John; but 
not without very confiderable lofs of officers and foldiers. 


§ An Admiral in the Spanifh fervice. ) 
* A Turkifh Commander. | 
+ The famous Don John of Auftria, Commander in Chief of the 


Spanifh fleet. 
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Now, the: fea, difcoloured with blood, was covered with 
floating mangled bodies. The fhips, on both fides, were 
filled with the dreadful {peétacle of heads, arms,. and legs, 
fevered from their bodies. The fky was darkened, with 
clouds of imoke; and the ears ftunned with the dreadful 
rdar of cannon, the fhrieks of miferable wretches perifhing 
by fre, by water, and the {word, 


¢ Parihi*, who had all this while been engaged in the hot- 
teft of the fight, was at la{t feparated from his divifion, and 
{ingly enccuntered by four Venetian galleys. After he had 
miintained a fharp conteft til] almoit his whole crew was 
cilled, he retired into a {mall yacht he had prepared againft 
extremities, and went off fiom the battle, leaving all his 
valuable cftects a prey to the conquerors, and throwing cut 
terrible execiations againft Hali, and thofe rafh counfellors 
who had reduced him to the neceflity of flight. Of all the 
Turkifa civilion new only that under Uluzzali t remained. 
This cunning officer, pafling by Doria into the middle of 
the Chrifiian ficct, fo contrived matters that he could either 
engage or retieat at pleafure. But when he perceived, by 
the Imperial ftandards being taken down, that Hali and 
Parthi were defeated, when the clouds of fmoke were dif- 
pelled, that he could plainly fee the Turkifh fleet deftroy- 
ed, and the Chriftians every where victorious, he then ree 


‘tired with precipitation. Some Venetian galleys that lay 


next to him obferving his defign, attacked him with great 
courage, imagining they fhould be fupported by Doria. 
They were greatiy inferior in number and f{trength to Uluz- 
zali, having loft more than half their complement of men 
in the former part of the action. However, determined to 
make up with courage what was wanting in power, the fight 
was maintained with fury, Uluzzali determining, at all 
hazards, to cicape, and the Venetians fighting with ex- 
pectation that the arrival of Doria would foon relieve them : 
in which they were deceived ; that treacherous Admiral ta- 
king defignedly along {weep, did not return until he thought 
the Venetians muft have been defeated, or the enemy fo 
weakened as to become.an eafy prey. Obferving this con- 
duct, the Venetians placed their whole confidence in their 
own bravery, and determined rather to die than either yield 
or leave an open paflage to Uluzzali. The efforts they 
made were incredible, and fuch as the Turks could not have 
withftocd had they not been greatly fuperior in number to 


* High Admiral of the Turkifh fleet. 
t Bithaw of Algier. 
their 
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‘ their fatigued enemies. At length Uluazali broke through, 
juft as Doria came up with a ferious intention of attacking 
‘ the enemy; but it was too late.’ A-high fea rifing pre- 
‘ vented his purfuing them: however, after recoveting two 
Venetian gaHeys, which Uluzzali’s fquadron was towing 
a-ftern, he ftood for the reft of the flect, having fhameful- 
ly ended a battle, otherways the moft glorious upon re- 
cord.’ 


a f& fF «A 


Before we take leave of this volume, we are to obferve, 
that the hitory of Venice is brought down no lower than 
the year 1573: With what propriety can this account of a 
State that {till makes a moft refpectable figure in Europe, be 
called the madern hiftory of it? 


Our next vifit is to Naples.—It has been befote * obferved, 
that when Charlemagne poflefled himfelf of the fovereisnty 
of Italy, he continued the Lombard Dukes in their refpective 
dukedoms, upon the fame terms as they held them under their 
former Kings. Of thefe dukedoms that of Benevento was 
by far the moft confiderable, both for power and extent of 
territory ; it comprifed nine of the twelve provinces into 
which the kingdom of Naples is at this day divided; the o- 
ther three were fubject to the Greek Emperors. 


But, notwithftanding its power and pofleffions, no ftate in 
Italy feems to have experienced a greater or a longer feries of 
calamities than this dutchy. Diftracted by a variety of com- 
petitors for the fovereignty, harrafled by the Greeks, and pil- 
laged by the Saracens, it appears to have continued aconttant 
{cene of war and confufion. 


In the beginning of the eleventh century, a fmall body of 
Normans, in the habit of pilgrims, landed at Salerno, where, 
according to the devotion of thofe times, they were reveren- 
tially received. During their refidence here, a great num- 
* ber of Saracens landed, and invefted the city.” Whe Prince, 
* not being in a condition to repulfe the invaders by force, 
‘ was preparing to pay them a large {um of money which they 
‘ demanded, when the Normans propofed to attack them ; 
‘ and, having got horfes and arms, engaged them with fuch 
‘ fury and bravery that they entirely defeated them, and ob- 
‘ liged them to fly to their fhips.? From this time the'Nor- 
mans were looked upon in Italy not only with efteem, but 
eren with admiration. 


* Sce laft Review, p. 367- 
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Inthe courfe ofa few years feveral other companies:of thefe 
Adventurers arrived in Italy: From the proofs:they had given, ° 
and continued to give, of their valour and military knowlege, 
they were favourably received, and, for fome time, were glad- 
ly employed as auxiliaries, as well in private quarrels, as ‘to 
repel the infults of foreign invaders. “Io them may princi- 
pally be afcribed the expulfion of the Greeks, and the exter. 
mination of the Saracens out of Italy. . 


The almoft perpetual quarrels between the Lombard Prin- 
ces, furnifhed the Normans with a favourable opportunity of: 
making confiderable eftablifhments for themfelves, which they 
did not neglect. Accordingly, we find them, within fifty 
years after their firft arrival, poflefled of Apulia, Calabria, 
and Sicily, together with the principality of Capua ; which 
poffeffions were confirmed to them, both by the Emperor and 
the Pope. 


The favour of the latter was more particularly neceflary, 
feeing, ‘ about this period, nothing was more dreaded than 
the cenfures of the Church, which the Popes perverted from 
their primitive ufe, and applied them to fecular matters, 
ufing them chiefly in the defence and recovery of temporal 
poffcflions ; the people believing, that if ufurped territories, , 
and goods were not reftored after the fentence of excommu-., 
nication was denounced, the pofleflors were irrecoverably 
damned, imputing the damnation more to the cenfure than 
to the fin, 10 
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¢ Officers and foldiers, who did not ftand in awe to offend 
God by robbing their neighbours, were fo over-awed by the,, 
dread of excommunication, that they abftained from the pof-. 
feffions of the Church, with great refpect ; fo that thofe.. 
who were not able to preferve their effects from being feized. . 
by force, a thing too common in that age, were induced, 
to make them over to the Church, on condition that, they. 
fhould ftill be mafters of their eftates, and hold them of the 

Church in fief for a fmall acknowlegement. 
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¢ This cuftom contributed greatly to the enlargement of the 
Church ; for when the male iffue of the feudatories failed, 
which often happened in thofe times, by reafon of the con- 
tinual wars, and popular feditions, the eftates devolved to 
the Church. Neither Princes nor people were at pains to 
enquire into the authority aflumed by the Popes of creating 
Dukes and Counts, and of obliging them to fwear fea]ty. to 
them. They were contented to be protected from. the sa- 
. pacity 
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* pacity of their neighbours by excommunications, which were 
* then-fo:ternble.’ 7 AWE 


‘©The Normans then, very politically declared, themfelves. 
yaffals of the Popes, that none might pretend to. make war 
againft them, without expofing themfelves to.the cenfures 
of the Church. Upon this weak and tottering foundation, 
the Popes have built their claim of fupreme dominion over 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily.’ A dominion they ne- 
ver failed to exercife in its utmoft extent, and generally to 
the great prejudice of thofe kingdoms, 
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“ 


The Normians continued to add to their territories, and to 
make farther acquifitions of power: In the year 1130, moft 
of their domains being united in the perfon of Roger, ne- 
phew of the famous Robert Guifchard, the regal title was, 
by the Pope, conferred upon him, From hence may be tra- 
ced the origin.of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 


The crown remained in the male defcendents of Roger a- 
bout fixty years. In 1194, Henry, Emperor of Germany, 
took pofleffion of thefe kingdoms, in right of the Heirefs, 
whom he had married: From him proceeded the German race 
of Neapolitan Monarchs, who continued on the throne fifty- 
two years. In 1263, the Pope, taking the advantage of a 
minority, and out of hatred tothe Germans, took upon him 
to transfer thefe kingdoms to Charles, Count of Anjou, who 
thereby became progenitor of another line of Princes, in 
whom the fovereignty fubfifted for the {pace of 175 years. | 


However, Peter, King of Arragon, having married Con- 
ftantia, the daughter of Manfred the laft of the German 
Kings of Sicily, in confequence of that marriage, formed pre- 
tenfions to the kingdom. The French, by their tyranny and 
cruelty foon alienated the affections of their new fubjects : 
The malecontents had recourfe to Peter, and entered into 
confpiracies to deliver themfelves from the yoke of their op- 
preffors.'' Accordingly, on Eafter Monday 1282, ¢ the chief 
‘ Confpirators had aflembled at Palermo, and after dinnér 
‘ both the Palermitans and the French went in a grand pro- 
‘ ceffion to the church of Monreale, about three miles with- - 
* out the city. 


© While they were fporting in the fields, a Bride happened — 
‘ to pafs by with her train, who being obferved by one Dro- 
‘ chetters, a Frenchinan, ‘he ran to her, and ‘began’ to ‘tule 
‘ hér in a rude manner,’ under pretence of fearching for'con- — 
‘ cealed arms! A young’ Sicilian,’ flamed with relentmeént, 
© ftabbed 
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ftabbed him with his own fword, and a tumult enfuing 209 
French were immediately murdered. ‘Vhe enraged populace 
then ran to the city, calling out, Let the French die, \detithe 
French die; and, without any diftinétion of age or fex, 
‘maffacred all thofe of that nation, even in the churches, 
The Confpirators then left Palermo, and excited the inha- 
bitants to murder the French all over the ifland, excepti 
Meffina, which city at firft refufed to be concerned in the re- 
volt. But, being invited by the Palermitans to throw of 
the French yoke, a few weeks after, the citizens in a ty- 
multuous manner murdered fome of the French, and pul- 
ling down the arms of King Charles, and erecting thofe of 
the city, chofe one Baldwin for their Governor, who faved 
the remaining French from the fury of the populace, and 
allowed them to tranfport themfelves, with their wives and 
children, into Italy. Eight thoufand perfons were faid;to 
have been murdered.’ 
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The Sicilians, defpairing of pardon from Charles, made a 
tender of their allegiance to Peter, who, accepting the offer, 
was crowned at Palermo. A war enfued, which after being 
profecuted with equal fury on both fides, and with various 
fuccefs, for twenty years, was terminated by a treaty: Si- 
cily was difmembered from Naples, and declared an inde- 
pendent kingdom, under the fovereignty of Frederick the fon 
of Peter. 


Naples and Sicily continued feparate kingdoms till about 
the middle of the ffceenth century, when the former being 
reduced by Alphonfus King of Arragon, they were reunited 
under that Prince. Neverthelefs, there remained a formidable 
party in favour of the French, and the Kings of France fup- 
ported their claim by arms for many years. Having in our 
review of Guicciardini’s hiftory of Italy given a pretty full 
account of the circumftances of the conteft between France 
and Spain for thefe dominions, it will be fufficient to mention 
here, that, by the peace concluded between the contending 
Kings, in 1530, Naples and Sicily were ceded to Spain, and 
were confidered as an appendage to that monarchy, from this 
time to the treaty cf Utrecht, when Sicily was given to the 
Duke of Savoy.—Our Authors continue their hiftory to the 
year 1722. 

The courfe of our hiftory leads us next to Genoa; but 
having had a former occafion* to mention the moft remark- 


* See Review, vol. I]. p 353. vol. IV. p. 391. and 5o1. vol. 
V. p. 298. . 
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able events and revolutions in that republic, we fhall now 
content ourselves with obferving, that our Hiftorians have 
brought their account no lower down than to the year 1684. 


Li 


[ To be continued. | 





A Treatife on the prefent™ alarming Contagion amongft Dogs : 
Vherein the Origin, Nature, and Effeéts of the Pedy in 
thofe Animals, with the more de Slrabee Fe Ba thereby com- 
municated to the Human Body, by means of their Bite, are 
largely confidered; the various Methods of Cure amply il- 
luftrated ; the moft approved Remedies recited, which have 
been employed by the Antients, as well as the yy 2 ma ; their 
Manner of Operation explained; the maf? efficacious Methods 
laid down to prevent the Rife and Encik of this calamitous 
Evil; exemplified with feveral curious Cafes. In which ts in- 
troduced the genuine Compofition. of an Antimonial-Mercurial 
Powder, which has long engroffed the Attention -of the Public. 
By D. Leathes. 8vo. 2s. R. Davis. % 


HE general and ridiculous panic which prevailed about 
the end of Jaft fummer, concerning mad Dogs, and 
the extraordinary artifices employed to prepagate and increafe 
it, are ftill recent in every one’s remembrance. It may there- 
fore, perhaps, be unneceflary to remind our Readers, how 
the daily Papers were continually filled with reports of per- 
fons, bitten by Dogs, being dead, or fent to bathe in the fea, 
&e. for their recovery ; how many of his Majefty’s liege 
fubjects, folicitous no doubt, for the preiervation of valuable 
lives, prudently confined themfelves to their houfes; while 
others, more daring and adventrous, (not unlike the renown- 
ed Knight of La Mancha, when he engaged with the flock 
of the ep,) Wi alked the ftreets in jack-boots, armed with clubs 
and other offenfive weapons, breathing bold defiance to the 
whole canine race. “Thus was:a ftorm raifed, by the infa- 
mous arts of the defigning, and the headlong fears of the cre- 
dulous, which threatened the utter extermination of the poor 
inoftenfive Dogs ; and that animal which deferves to be con- 
fidered as a crateful and focial domettic, as a Watchful guar- 
dian of our property, as a fagacious purveyor of entertain- 
ment to the rich, or asa faithful companion and guide to the 
poor and blind, was doomed to an univerfal profcription, 


* This Tract was pudlifhed lat Summer, 


During 
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During this time of general confternation, the Public was 
daily obliged with a communication of various | methods of 
cure, by, Gentlemen of the Faculty, and others: The:ménc 
tion of many old remedies was revived, and feveral newoones 
propofed. kven a perfon poflefled of a family noffrum in Tan. 
cafhiye was induced to travel to town, with a cargo. of his 
never-failing Powders, which, had he undertaken: the jour. 
ney a little fooner, muft undoubtedly have come ‘toa ve 
good market. But this epidemic terror, like other violent 
and unnatural ferments, foon fubfided: Several of the impo- 


fitions were deteéted, and fome of the authors of them threa 


tened with profecutions, by perfons whofe names they had 
ventured to make free with. 


About this time D. Leathes thought proper to publifh his 
Treatife ; which confifts chiefly of a collection of the vari- 
ous methods of cure, propofed by different Authors, antient 
as. well as modern. From thefe, he gives a defcription of 
the difeafe in general ; its nature, fymptoms, and appearan- 
ces; and adds a circumftantial account of fome of the mof 
celebrated remedies, examines their properties analytical- 
ly, and attempts to explain their effeéts and manner of o- 
perating.--———-With regard to the diftemper, he advances 
little or nothing from his own knowlege or obfervation, nor 
can we fay he has much methodized or improved what is taken 
from others.—On the contrary, both his method, and his 
manner of expreffion, feem confufed, embarrafled and ver- 
bofe.—His explanations are often vague and fanciful ; and e- 
ven the medicines, for which indeed Mr. Leathes is not, par- 
ticularly blameable, are fo inconfiftent in their nature, and 
oppoiite in their effecis, that it is obvious, if they prove re- 
medies in any degree, it cannot at leaft be for the fame dif- 
temper. But, as many of thefe medicines, however impro- 
per or infignificant they may appear, have, neverthelefs, been 
highly recommended at different periods, and places, afd per- 
haps may be fo ftill, we fhall infert the following 


‘ Remedies for the cure of the bite of a mad Dog,) com- 
municated by Sir Theodore Mayern. 


“ 


‘ Firft, Take Virginia Sneke-root and flowers of St. John’s 
Wort, gathered in their prime, equal parts of each; let, them 
be made into a very fine powder. ‘The dofe is from a {cruple 
to a dram, and to be given in any fort of decoGion! prepa- 
red with fpecifics. “To a horfe give two drams; to/andog, 
from one to one dram anda half: ‘[his before the ninth 
day after the bite. faa 3 
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« &) Seconds: Take leaves of rue, picked from the’ ftalks and 
s:bruifed, fix ounces; of London treacle, (or, which is bet- 
+ ter, Venice treacle,) garlick peeled and bruifed, and fine 
‘ filings of tin, each four ounces ; put them in four pints’ of 
s Canary,.or good white wine ; or, in cafe of a nice or hot 
‘ conftitution,. into the fame quantity of ftrong and- well- 
¢ worked ale, in an earthen veflel well ftopped; then let there 
‘ be made a digeftion, or gentle boiling thereof i Balneo, for 
‘ four jours, fhutting in the fteam, then prefs it and ftrain 
‘it. The dofe is from two or three ounces (and in fome 
‘ perfons more) to be taken every morning for fine days. 
¢ The party bitten muft faft for three hours after it, and the 
¢ dregs that remain after expreflion, muft be bound upon the 
‘ wound received ; renewing it every twenty-four hours.— 
‘N.B. That the ninth day after the bite muft not be let flip, 
“« before this medicine be taken, left the poifon feize the blood 
‘ too ftrongly. It muft be given cold, or at leaft only a little 
‘aired. A double quantity may be given toa beaft foon af- 
* ter the bite. 


‘ I never found this remedy to fail. 
‘ THEOD. DE VAUX.’ 


© It is alfo to be obferved, the above remedy differs very 
immaterially from Dr. Bates, and confequently the Lin- 
colnfhire medicine, they being one and the fame: And 
which, by the bye, fhould influence the Public not to be 
impofed upon, by fecond-hand ratifications. 
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‘ Third. Pluck the feathers from the breech of an old 
cock, and apply it bare to the bite, and do this upon each 
of the wounds. If the Dog were mad, the cock will fwell 
and die, and the perfon bitten will do well; but if ithe 
cock dies not, the dog was not mad. If the wounds be very 
{mall, it is requifite to open them with a lancet. 
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¢ Fourth. Let the Party be nine times plunged in the fea, 
while he is fafting, as foon as may be after the bite.) “Let 
the bitten part be wafhed with a lie of the afhes of oak- 
wood ahd urine, and apply a cataplafm of London treacle, 
alliaria, or hedge-garlick, rue, and falt. 


‘ Take dried rue and feordium, each twodrams; Virginia 
fnake-root, one dram and a half; flowers of St. John’s 
Wort, three drams; fine filings of tin, and garlick ‘cut 
© fmall, each four drams; London treacle, one ounce :» Let 
* them be all beaten and exactly mixed together, adding fy- 
* rup 
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© rup of Lemon Pills, as much as fuffices to make it into! ah 
*-electuary ; divide this into nine equal parts; to be taken 
* every day one, drinking after it a fmall draught of good 
© ftrong ale. Let him walk upon it, and not dine till four 
* hours after. Ufe as little of the fyrup of. Lemon pills.as 
© may be; and if that be not at hand, a fyrup made of Ma- 
* laga wine, adding as much fugar as it can diflolye, may 
© ferve the turn. 


¢ Make up of this electuary four ounces and a half at a 
© time, that fo the dofe may be half an ounce. 


¢ Doctor Strother has obliged us with the following re- 
“ medies : 


‘ Take of treacle-water, four ounces, the eleétuary of Di- 
© atefleron, two fcruples, mix. ‘To be given occafionally a- 


¢ gainft the Hydrophobia. 


¢ Or, take of garlick and rue, any quantity ; let them be 
© bruifed in a mortar, adding a proportionate quantity of com- 
© mon falt; mix, and make into a cataplafm, which is to be 
® applied to the part bitten, againft the Hydrophobia. 


¢ Or, take of the root of the water-flag, half a dram, boil 
© it in a fufficient quantity of milk, fweeten it, make a 
¢ draught, which is to be taken tor feven days, from the bite, 
© to prevent the Hydrophobia. 


¢ Or, take of the gentian root in powder, one dram; Ve- 
© nice treacle, half a dram; fyrup of cloves, fufficient to 
© make it into a bolus ; to obviate the Hydrophobia. 


‘ Or, take of the volatile falt of vipers fix or eight grains, 


© in four ounces of treacle-water; to prevent the dread of 
© water. 


‘ Or, take of the root of water-flag, three ounces, of the 
herb Devil’s-bit, two drams, boil in milk, to alleviate the 
pains in the Hydrophobia.’ 


- A 


After what has been premifed in the firfypart of this article; 
and what, from good information, we can venture to affirm, 
viz. that there is not a fingle intance, properly vouched, of 
any perfon bitten laft fummer dying of the Hydrophobia,—it 
may perhaps be deemed unneceflary to dwell longer upon this 
performance ; we fhall only, therefore, fubjoin the condlufion, 
which may ferve as a fpecimen of this Gentleman’s’ reafon- 
ing ; 
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ing; that is, making ufe of certain words and phrafes, which, 
on examination, will be found to exprefs little or, nothing to 
the purpofe. 


‘ From all thefe hiftories, it may not perhaps be wrong to 
conclude, That the Hydrophobia (a name not very proper 
for the diftemper) is the effect of a particular kind of inflam- 
mation in the blood, accompanied with fo great a tenfion 
and drynefs of the nervous membranes, and fuch an elafti- 
city and force of the fluid with which they are filled, that 
the moft common reprefentations are made to the mind with 
too great effect, and the ufual impreffions of objects upon 
the organs cannot be fuffered. Hence proceeds the timerouf- 
nefs, unaccountable anxiety and inquietude, which are al- 
ways the forerunners of the dread of liquids; as alfo did 
the pain in making water, and the ftrange averfion obferved 
in the boy at the fight of any thing white; the retina be- 
ing really hurt and grieved by the ftriking of the rays of 
light upon it. Nor is it hard to conceive, that when the 
falival liquor is hot, and the throat inflamed and dry, the 
{wallowing of drink fhould caufe an intolerable agony ; 
no more than it is, that when things are wrought up to this 
wretched condition, the difmal tragedy fhould not laft above 
three or four days at moft, in which the patient is perfect- 
ly fatigued and torn to death by the violence of his actions 
and efforts.’ I 
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A Treatife on Canine Madnefs. By Dr. James. 8vo. 43. 6de 


Newbery. 


in the preceding article, appeared this treatife by Dr. 

mes. Although we do not find the Doétor met with any 
inftance of the rabzes canina, \aft fummer, in his own prac- 
tice, or heard of above one cafe in that of others, wherein 
his method of cure was tried, the performance contains, ne- 
verthelefs, many ingenious and ufeful remarks: And, as fe- 
veral cafes of the caninie Madnefs are fpecified from the Doc- 
tor’s former experience, as well as from the obfervations of o- 
thers, wherein Mercury, or its preparation, the Turbith Mi- 
neral, has proved fuccefsful, we think the practice juftly entit- 
led to the farther attention of Phyficians: If effectual, to be 
eftablifhed on a broader bafis; if otherwife, to be rejected a- 
| ; mong. 


BOUT the fame time, and on the occafion mentioned 
a 
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‘mong the fpecious conceits that have impofed of their if. 
ventors, and-have amufed mankind for a me ee are’ foigot- 
- ten. 


... Phere is no difeafe for the cure of which greater eeiniiees 
_.of :fpecifics have been propofed, or which:is itfelf involved in 
greater obicurity ; the diftemper, as the Doctor obferves,.;be- 
ing providentially fo rare, that no Practitioner of credit, how- 
ever great his experience, has pretended to defcribe. its»vari- 
ous appearances from his own obfervation, or indeed ¢ver.to 
have feen more than three or four inftances of it. Writers, 
therefore, who have treated it fyftematically, and have recited 
the dreadful train of fymptoms at large, have generally copied 
from each other: Many, who pretend to have feen it) differ 
as to its moft effential characteriftics ; while others give,very 
little credit to the exiftence of fuch a diftemper at all, 
Indeed, one would be apt to imagine, that after the bite 
of a Dog fuppofed to be mad, without any latent infec- 
tion being received into the cnttiunine. the fears of the 
patient may fometimes operate fo ftrongly, a3 to produce 
the very worft of diforders. ‘Thus far it is certain, that 
many perfons have been bitten by mad Dogs, who obitinate- 
ly refufed fubmitting to any preventitive method, and yet have 
efcaped any attack of the Hydrophobia; while, it muft be 
confefled, on the other hand, that, in feveral cafes on record, 
the Patignts entertained no fufpicion of the Dogs by which 
they wege bitten being mad. We cannot help taking notice 
of one paflage, which feems pretty fingular. Dr. James, 
from the authority of a Gentleman in Antigua, and a quo- 
tation of the Baron Van Swieten’s from the Bibliotheque rai- 
fonnée, infinuates, that there are no mad Dogs in the Leeward 
iflands, or any part of South-America ; while Dr. Hillary, 
in his late book, reckons the Hydrophobia ameng the difeafes 
of Barbadoes ; ond a Surgeon of the city, in the public Pa- 
pers, laft fummer, mentions feveral fcores of cates, which 
he treated during a fhort refidence in that ifland. This, as’a 
matter of fact, mutt be left to the decifion of others ; — we 
fhall only oblerve; if there be any foundation for the Doétor’s 
opinion, that the rabies canina is merely the fever to which 
carnivorous animals are fubject, it follows, that Dogs, im hot 
climates, muft at leaft be equally, if not more liable to mad- 
nefs, than in Europe. 





. With regard to brutes, the Do&or obferves, the fe to may 
be, communicated by breathing infected air, as well as bya 
wound ; and inftances the frequency of Dogs becoming mad, 
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by being put into kennels, where others:in the fame condition 
have been before them.—He fuppofes the two kinds of mad- 
nefs to which they are liable, the raging and the dumb, are 
fymptoms of the fame fever; a delirfum in the one cafe, and 
a coma‘in the other. There is one circumftancé worth 're- 
marking, that Dogs, by a natural inftinct, fly from others 
which ate infeéted. ‘This is fully illuftrated by the following 
anecdote: Having mentioned the cafe of one r teld, cured’b 
means of Mercurial Unétion and the Turpeth Mineral, ‘the 
Doétor adds: ¢ Field, amiongft other things, dealt in butter, 
* and had for fome years furnifhed my family with it. ° This 
‘ brought him twice or thrice a week to my hoife; and be- 
© fides this, he had a very particular intimacy with one of my 
* domeftics; whom I believe he feldom failed vifiting any one 
‘day. This minute circumftance I only mention, to fhew 
* how he became very familiar with three fpaniels I then kept. 
‘ Thefe creatures were fo remarkably fond of him, that when- 
* ever he came to my houfe, they leaped upon his Jap, and 
¢ made him all manner of carefles. But the night he came 
© under the influence of the diftemper, the moment he en- 
‘ tered the kitchen, they all ran away to the very top of the 
* garret ftairs, barking, and making a kind of howl, and with 
¢ all other figns of the utmoft diftrefs and confternation. And 
‘ this they repeated every time he came to my houfe for three 
‘ years after, and were at laft with difficulty reconciled to 
© him.’ 


Dr. James adopts the following defcription of the Hydro- 
phobia, from Czlius Aurelianus, which he praifes as the moft 
exact hitherto given by any Writer. ‘This Author remarks, 
that the part fuffers firft which originally received the wound ; 
‘ that thofe who are juft about to fall into a Hydrophobia, are 
feized with a certain anxiety, without any evident reafon, 
are prone to anger, have their bodies rendered uneafy, and 
fubjected to preternatural and unufual motions. Their fleep 
is either reftlefs and difturbed, or they are affected with per- 
petual watchings. ‘Their aliments become corrupted, their 
ftomachs oppreffed, and they are inclined to'ftretch out their 
legs and arms. They are afflicted with a continual ofcita- 
tion, and a violent naufea, or inclination to vomit. ‘Th 
make unaccountable complaints, with refpect to the weather, 
as thick and rainy, when at the fame time the ftate of the 
air is pure, ferene, and clear. They are rendered uneafy, 
fretful, and difcontented, by fhowers and falls of rain, and 
© have an unufual fmall appetite for drink. pauere 
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‘ When the diforder comes on, they are afflicted with a 
violent and infatiable thirft; but, at the fame time, are 
ftruck with an unaccountable terror and dread, not only at 

the fight, but alfo at the found or name of water. Then 
they become afraid of fomentations of oil ufed for their re- 
lief, and their pulfe is thick, fmall, and irregular. Some 
are feized with a flight fever, convulfive throws of the fto- 
mach, a torpor and numbnefs of the joints, a preternatural 
elevation of the Precordia to the fuperior parts, and a co- 
{tive ftate of the belly. Then they difcharge their urine 
frequently, and by little at a time, and are “feized with a 
trembling and convulfions. ‘Their voice becomes hollow, 
and refembling the barking of adog. The pofture of theit 
bodies is like that of a dog, when lyi ing afleep on the ground. 
Their refpiration is difficult, and their whole body is ren- 
dered highly reftlefs, and uneafy, upon the entrance of any 
perfon into the room, for fear he fhould bring water with 
him. ‘Their eyes and countenance become red, their bo- 
dies flender, and the fuperior parts of it pale, anid covered 
with fweat. “The tongue hangs out of the mouth ; and, ih 
men, the penis is feized with a frequent tenfion, accom- 
panied with an involuntary emiifion of the feminal fluid. 


© The Jaft ftage of the diforder is attended with an hiccup, 
and a vomiting of bile, which is generally of a blackith 
colour. Some are ftruck with an unaccountable dread, and 
upon ftretching out their hands to any veflel with liquor i in 
it, they forthwith retract them with horror. Some, upon 
the fight of water, frankly acknowlege, that it is a natural 
liquor, and to which they have been accuftomed ; but when 
they fee it put in motion, recede from it with ‘the. utmoft 
averfion.’ 


To this brief enumeration of the appearances which hap- 


pen in this difeafe, the Doctor fubjoins an hiftory of a cafe, 
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which we fhall give in his own words. 


© The perfon who is the fubject of this hiftory, I was well 
acquainted with, when I was too young to confider it with 
a view to medicine. . But two Ccircumftances contributed to 
fix his misfortune in my memory, and which induced me 
many years after to be unufually inguifitive about it. One 
was, that he was remarkable for vaft bodily ftrength, and 
agility, and fo much celebrated for wreftling, a diverfion 
much in vogue in that country, that whenever any prize 
was to be contended for in the athletic way, he was for ma- 


ny years excepted, as a champion not fit to enter the lifts, 
¢ being 
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being by far fuperior to all others. ‘This would’naturally 
make a ftrong inipreffion on the mind of a boy, ‘highly and 
much affected by the honour this unfortunate man had ac- 
quired by this fuperiority, and which was little lefs than 
that of a victor in the Olympic games. 


© The other circumftance was the uncommannefs. of his 
cataftrophe ; and the confternation and terror it excited in 
the neighbourhood ; thefe-made me determine, at the fame 
moment I chofe Phyfic for my profeflion, to try by.al} pof- 
fible means to difcover a remedy for the diftemper of which 
he died; and if I have fucceeded, the world is obliged to 


this man’s misfortune for the benefit. 


‘ William Bland, of Buckby in the county of Northamp- 
ton, a Farmer, fomething leis, as I remember, than forty 
years of age, came to Dr. Adams at Daventry, on the mar- 
ket day, (Wednefday) to confult him about a forenefs in 
his throat, and a difficulty in fwallowing. As nothing was 
thought of lefs than the bite of a mad Dog, his diforder was 
afcribed to a coid, and he was treated accordingly. Two 
days after, the Doétor was defired to make him a vifit at 
his own houfe. He found him reftlefs, uneafy, and anxi- 
ous, without any caufe; but yet went about his bufinefs as 
ufual; was perfectly in his fenfes, free from fever, but the 
diforder in his throat increafed. 


¢ After the Do&or had been fome little time in the houfe, 
as he was fitting behind the table with his patient, a do- 
meftic brought him fome ale in a common mug. As foon 
as he took it in his hand, his patient with fome precipita- 
tion made his efcape from behind the table, and feemed 
pretty much convulfed, and in great terror. Upon being 
afked the reafon of his retreat, he faid, he did not like to 
fee the drink. And then his wife informed the Doétor, 
that fome little time before, he went to draw fome beer, 
and was fo terrified at its running, that he made all manner 
of hafte out of the room, with the fpigot in his hand. Upon 
this the Door afked him, if he had ever been bit by a Dog? 
to which he replied, never in his life. Buta fervant in the 
next room hearing the queftion, came in, and faid, Mafter, 
you may remember, that laft {pring (about four months be- 
fore) coming from Rugby market, we met a little Dog, that 
you endeavoured to catch, and complained it had bit your 
thumb. Upon this he recolleéted the circumftance, but 
faid the creature only fcratched him, without drawing blood, 
and that he had never thought of it afterwards, 
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¢ The cafe was now too plain, and the Doctor made:a pros 
¢ per prognoftic, which was the third day after verified by his 
¢ death ; for from this time the anxiety, reftlefsnefs, -and uns 
¢ ealinefs hourly increafed; the paroxyfms, fuch as  he-fell 
into on the fight of beer, attended with tremors, convul- 
fions, and vatt agonics, returned at intervals, and became 
more violent as death approached. The diforder in his 
throat increafed, till at laft he died, as it were ftrangled, 
and univerfally convulfed. But he fcarcely ever loft his 
reafon, nor was there any actions refembling thofe of a Dog, 
nor barking; except fuch an alteration in his voice, as. 
happens in almoft every quinfey, that rifes to any confide- 
rable degree of violence, might by a warm imagination, 
© be efteemed fuch. Nor was his fever ever confiderable.’ 
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In accounting for the manner in which the infeétion is re- 
ceived, the Doctor rejects, and we think with great reafon, 
the theories of Mead and Boerhaave, of the poifon being con- 
veyed into the conftitution by means of the nervous fluid: he 
{uppofes more rationally, that the cellular membrane is the 
receptacle of this, as well as fome other infections.—Had he 
recollected fome late difcoveries, in regard to the fyftem of 
abforbing veffels, which are diftributed to every part of the 
body, and keep up a conftant communication between the 
cellular membrane and blood vefiels, it would have contri- 
buted to throw an additional light on this part of his fub- 
ject. . We think, however, that the Doétor carries his dif- 
like to the appellation wervous confiderably too far: ’Tis like 
a man who has difcovered the fallacy of a few religious te- 
nets becoming an infidel altogether. ¢ I declare, (fays he) 
‘ that I.do not believe one fyllable of the modern doétrine of 
€ nervous, juices, or nervous diftempers.” The Doétor fure- 
ly cannot.mean what his words imply, as nothing could 
be more inconfiftent with experience and true phyfiology, 
than fuch a declaration. Whether the nerves are tubulous 
or not, is a problem, which perhaps never may be folved. 
But whoever has feen the confequences arifing from a pune¢- 
tured nerve, viz. a locked jaw, tetanus, and fpafins of e- 
very kind, cannot doubt of their difeafes. That a varie- 
ty-of ‘complaints happen from. their ftricture, irritation, ten- 
fio or relaxation, from internal caufes, are facts equally well 
eftablifhed::;.and we doubt not, even the Fever upon the 
) Spirits, an ailment of .a more. vague and uncertain nature, 
‘will be found no. lefs ,well authenticated, than the efficacy of 
the: ingenious. Doétor’s Powders, which he fo often’ takes oc- 
cafion to celebrate—although, perhaps, unbelievers may be 
found with regard to both. 
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The Doétor’s accounting forthe dread of water, from:«a 
kind of prefeience or inftinét of its proving hurtful to the fto- 
mach and throat, in their inflamed ftate, is more ‘ifyénious 
than folid ; as it)isplain, in a quinfey, and other inflimma- 
tory diforders, the deglutition of folids is much more difficult 
than that of fluids; and in all cafes, where’ poifon is’ taken 
into the ftomach, experience fhews, that fluids, fuch as wa- 
“ or oil; prove the beft, nay, we may fay, the only anti- 

ofes,. 


The medicine the Doétor ftrenuoufly recommends for the 
cure of the Hydrophobia, is Mercury, or its preparation, the 
Turpeth Mineral.—He evinces its efficacy in this malady, by 
a variety of evidence. We are firft prefented with the {ub- 
{tance of a Memorial he laid before the Royal Society in 
1736—with the whole of Mr. John Douglas’s paper’on this 
fubject, and part of an Effay by Mr. Deflault, a Phyfician at 
Bourdeaux. The fuccefs of the Doétor’s method is farther 
demonftrated by the obfervations of Claude de Choifel, ‘a Je- 
fuit, and Apothecary to the Miffion at Pondicherry. “Thete 
are likewite inferted feveral letters and cafes from Gentlemen 
in the country, who had fuccefsfully exhibited the Turpeth 
to their hounds. The opinion of the late Dr. Cheyne, in fa- 
vour of the treatment of Canine Madnefs, by Mercury, is 
alfo quoted, The reft of the volume is chiefly employed in anj- 
madverfions on the abfurd practice of worming Dogs, and on 
medicines which have been recommended in the Hydropho- 
bia ; fuch as the afhes of the river crab, the pewter medicine, 
and the pulvis antilyflus, none of which, although not_alto-. 
gether deftitute of virtues, can be, in the Doétor’s opinion, 
wholly depended on. He enters likewife into a digreflion con- 
cerning feveral popular errors, fuch as believing the wonderful 
effects from the bite of the Tarantula, the power of incantati- 
on, witchcraft, the fecond fight, &c. which thofe who have any 
curiofity or doubts with regard to thefe matters, may confult. 


The following is an abftrac&t of the Doétor’s Method of 
Cure for Canine Madnefs, as drawn up by himéelf. 


The Method of CurE, ©. * 


‘ RUB into the part where the wound. was received, ja 
dram or more of any mercurial ointment, as foon as poflible 
after the bite. ‘That made by rubbing in a mortar. two'parts 
of hog’s lard with one of crude quickfilver will do:j;,-but 
equal parts of hog’s lard and crude quickfilver will. be bet- 
ter, though it requires more trouble to unite thea ;. for 
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great care fhould be takgn to incorporate well the quickfil- 
ver with the lard. This fhould be repeated every day for a 
week ; but if it can be done twice a day, without faliva- 
tion, it is better. The evening of the fame day let the 
patient take the following medicine. 


‘ Take of Turpeth Mineral, from three to eight grains, 
according to the ftrength of the patient, and the degree of 
the infection received, fo far as can be judged by the bite; 
camphire, an equal quantity. Let this be made with any 
conferve, as that of hips, into a bolus, or ball. This may 
poflibly vomit, though the camphire is added to prevent it. 


The dofe fhould be repeated the next evening but one; 


and again after forty-eight hours interval. This cannot be 
done without fome hazard of a falivation, efpecially in fome 
conftitutions. It muft, therefore, be watched, and upon 
the firft approach of any forenefs of the mouth, or flaver- 
ing, the farther ufe of the medicine fhould be deferred till 
that ceafes, and then be reafiumed. 


© About two or three days after the laft dofe, if no acci- 
dent happen as to falivation, the patient fhould bathe in 
cold water over head every day, till the day before the next 
full or new moon. And that day, let the dofe of Turpeth 
Mineral be repeated for three times, as before 5 but I think 
thé dofe may then be lefs, as two or three grains. And 
after the third dofe Jet the patient again bathe, as before ; 
and let this method be repeated for the three or four fuc- 
ceeding periods of the moon. 


© This is the prefervative method for the human fpecies ; 
but it will fucceed equally with brutes, though it is impof- 
fible to {pecify the exact dofes for them, as fome are large, 
and others f{mall, and confequently require larger or {mal- 
ler dofes. In general, for a Dog of a moderate fize, {tx or 
feven grains of the T'urpeth Mineral are fufficient. 


¢ But when any fymptoms of the diftemper begin to ap- 
pear, fomebody of fkill fhould attend; for then the cure 
depends upon faturating the body, as much as poffible, with 
Mercury, without raifing a falivation precipitately, or fo 


-ag-to injure the patient. Therefore, more Mercury fhould 


be rubbed in, and more frequent dofes of the Turpeth Mi- 
neral fhould be exhibited, as not a moment muft be loft. 
When this methcd is purfued, no heating medicines fhould 
bé given on any account. Nervous medicines, therefore, 
which in general excite heat, are to be carefully avoided, 
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¢ 


As yet no inftance has come to my knowlege of a cure per- 
© formed by any of the preparations of Opium, ‘nor by Mufk 


¢ without Mercury. 


« The Tonquin remedy, mentioned above, isin confider- 
able reputation, and I have reafon to believe, not without 
deferving it, in fome meafure. The ufe of it, which I 
would recommend, is (after the prefervative method has 
been duly purfued,) to take twenty-five grains of the Na- 
tive Cinnabar, twenty-five grains of Factitious Cinnabar, 
and fourteen grains of the beft Mufk, in a glafs of Arrack, 
the night before feveral of the fucceeding great periods of 
the moon.’ I 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J U N_ E, 1761. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 1. A Complete Hiftory of the prefent War, from its Com- 
mencement in 4750, to the end of the Campaign 1760. . BvO. 
5s. 6d. fewed. Owen, &c. 


N Hiftory to which the Writer is either afraid or afhamed to 
aihx his mame, can deferve no encouragement from the Pub- 
lic. 


“Art’2. The Life of Madam de Maintenon. Part the Second. 
Tranflated from the French, amo, 186d. G. Wood- 
fall. | 


The former, part .of this work traced this Lady to her becoming 
one of the Dreffers to the Dauphinefs. [See Review, vol. VIT. p> 
466.] The fecond part continues an account of her to herdeath.— 
The Author feems to have given only the bright fide of her cha- 


racter. aa.. 


Art. 3. 4 new and ealy Method of determining the Longitude at 
Sea or Land, to half a Degree, Je the Royal Obfervatory at 
Greenwich. By the Author of the Royal Aftronomer: and 
Navigator. 8vo. 1s.6d. Waller. re 


Inithe Review for February laft, we gave our Readers fome idea of 
this ftrange, ill-manner’d and.abfurd Writer. To fay any thing more 
of him in this place, would be doing him too much honour. As to 
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his prefent performance, without giving ourfelves the .trouble, of.. 
eiiteting into its merits, let, for once, a guery ftand in the place,of 3 
an a-count : “* Do men gather grapes of thorns, of figs of thiftles 22 


Art. 4. 4 Vindication of the Galendar Tables and Rules annexed 
"to the Act for regulating the Commencement of the Year, and: 
correcting the Calendar, againft the objetions made to it, with 
re[peét to the time appointed for the celebration of Eafter-Day. 
To which is added a re account of that Act; written 
whilft it was depending in the Houfe of Commons. ‘4to. 64, 

Withers, 


This is a very plain and full vindication of the Calendar from al} 
the obje@lions that have been raifed againit celebrating Eaiter this year 
on the 22d of March. He juftly obierves, that the time of the full 
moon is not to be computed by Aftronomical tables, but by the rule 
laid down for that purpofe in the at, and printed in all the editions 
of the Common Prayer, fince the aét paffed. And indeed, the whole 
difpyte, from not making this diflinétion, though aftronomical tables 
had even been ufed for this purpofe, Eafter would have been cele- 
brated on the fame day ; becaufe, though the full moon happened on 
the zoth of March, in the evening, yet this was after the vernal 
equinox, which happened this year on the 2oth of March, about 
nine in the morning ; fo that the celebration of Eafter, on the 22d, 
agrees with the rule of the Council of Nice. But were we to have 
recourfe to aftronomical tables, there might happen fuch difputes 
with regard to the time of celebrating Eaiter, as could not be eafily 
decided till the time was elapfed, unlefs the Legiflature had thought 
proper to determine whofe aftronomical tables fhould be ufed in this 
calculation ; for, it is well known, that the full moon may happeu 
fo very near the time of the equinox, that fome tabiss may make 
it before, and fome after it; and confequently, make a whole month’s 


difference in the celebration of this feitival. B-w 


Art. 5. Introduction to the Art of Thinking. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
fewed. Edinburgh printed. Sold by Millar in London. 


though of great importance to the Public, as well as to individuals, 
js no where carried on in any perfect manner ; that the faculty of re. 
aeert: and forming general obfervations, is capable of great im- 
" 


In the preface to this performance, we are told, that education, 


ments by proper exercife; but that this branch of education, 


though a capital one, is not cultivated with due care. 
‘ Nature, "tis faid, in her courfe, begins with particulars, and af- 


cerids gradually to what is general and abitraéted. But nature is ill fe-' 


conded inthe ordinary courfe of education. We are-firlt employed, 
it is true, in languages, geography, hiftory, natural philofophy, fub- 
jeéts that deal in particulars. But, at one bound, we are carried to 


the moft abitra& ftudies; logic, for example, and metaphyfics, Thefe, 


indeed, give exercife to the reafoning faculty ; but, it will dot’ be faid, 
ir } . that 
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that they are the fitteft for initiating a young perfon in the art of rea, 
foning: + heir obfcurity and intricacy render them improper for this 
office, Here then is evidently a void,’ which mult be filled up, if 
we wifh that education fhould be fuccefsful. . . “tae re 

“The colleétion now before us is intended to fill up this void, and 
confifts.of maxims’ and* general obfervations on human nature, the 
condedt of life, virtue and vice, &c. together with ftories and fables, 
by way of alluftration. moray 

From this general account, the judicious Reader. will be able to 
form.a pretty juft notion of the merit of fuch a colleétion, and how 
far it may be ufeful in the important bufinefs of education. R 


Art. 6. 4 Letter to the Hon. H-— § » on his En- 
trance at ‘the Univerfity in D » 4. D. 1761. B8yo. 
6d. Richardfon. 


This Letter contains a few plain directions for a young Gentle- 
man’s conduét at the Univerfity. The Letter-writer earneftly re- 
commends to him the duties of private and public prayer every 
morming and evening,—to fet God always before him,——to deny him- 
Self—~to think on Eternity,—to make a prudent choice of friends,— 
not to go often to the Play-houfe,—not to play at cards on the Lord’s 
day,—to allot four hours in every day to ftudy,—and conf{cientioufly 
to dedicate part of this time to the ftudy of the Bible. RK 


Art. 7. Memoirs of Fanny Brown, a Clergyman’s Daughter ; 

_with the biftory and remarkable adventures of Mrs. Fulep, an 

Apothecary’s Wife, Sc. Fe. By John Piper, Efq; of Litch- 
field. 12mo0. 2s. 6d. fewed. Rofs, in Middle-row. 


Mr. Piper affures us, that he never imagined, ‘ when fir he wrote 
* this book, that it would ever make its appearance out of his cham-. 
‘ ber.” We are very forry, that ever the Gentleman happened to 
change on mind. 
Art. 8. 4 praétical Treatife of cultivating Lucern. Containing 
fuch Methods as by Experience are found to fucceed. Including 
‘the Praétice ufed in feveral Parts of France. By Bartholo-' 


mew Rocque*. 4to. 1s. Dixwell. 


With refpe& to the cultivation of Lucern, Mr. Rocque differs . 
greatly from Mr. Tull, and feveral other Authors on Agriculture, « 
He profefies to write from perfonal obfervation ; his precepts are de- 
livered in a concife and candid manner, and appear practicable at as. . 
little expence as the methods in common ule; but, it is experience. , 
alone muft determine their pofitive utility. F 











iy Some years, ago Mr. Rocque publifhed a treatife on the Hyacinth, mentiong '’ 
in the Review, vol. IX. p, 314. - TRI SNe sD 
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Art. 9. Obferwations upon the proper Nurfing of Children; from 
a long feries of experience. 8vo. 6d.  Dodfley. 
Though the inftructions here given communicate very little that 


can properly be called new, yet they contain feveral things worthy 
the attention and obfervance of every parent, or nurfe. 
POETICAL. u 


Art. 10. The Vanity of Philofophic Syftems. A Poem. gto. 
1s. Millar. 


‘T§#lious as Tate, and profaic as Daniel de Foe. 


Art. 11. Penrecost: 4 Poetical Fragment, By Henry Pa- 
rifh, A. B, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4to. 1s. 
Walter. 


This ought to have been publifhed in the Chriftian’s Magazine. 


Art. 12. An Epifile to the Author of the Rofciad and the Apology. 
Ato. 6d. Hope. 
Some harmlefs good-humoured Bard here counfels Mr. Churchill 
to renounce his fatirical pen, and to court the more benevolent Mufe. 
Give o’er a fubje&t, though with humour writ, 
AU Where thofe who praife your Mufe, muft blame your wit ; 
-——— Polifh, refine, and to th’ admiring throng, 
In fweeteft notes pour forth the moral fone. , 
This is certainly good and fober advice ; as good as if it had come 
from a Writer of more folid parts, or a more brilliant Genius. - 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 13. A Treatife on the Nature and Virtues of Buxton Wa- 
ters. With a preliminary Account of the external aud internal 


Ufe of natural and artificial warm Waters among the. Antients. 
By a Phyfician. 8vo. 1s. Wilfon. 


A Writer of eminence has juftly obferved, that ‘‘ much reading is 
<¢ like-much eating ; both of them do hurt where theie-is not a good 
“* digeftion.”—'T he obfervation is truely verified in this performance, 
which, notwithftanding an oftentatious difplay of learning, affords 
no new or ufeful information. AL, 


Art. 14. 4 foort Hiflory of Brighthelmficone. With Remarks on 
its Air, and an Analyfis of its Waters; particularly of an un- 

common Mineral one, long difcovered, though but lately ufed. 
By Anthony Relhan, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College 
of Phyficians in Ireland. 8vo. 1s. Johnfton. 


This pamphlet, though exprefied in better language, may be claf- 
fed nearly with the preceding. The inhabitants of Brighthelmftone are 
under 
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under confiderable obligations to Dr Relhan for his labours, but it is 
apprehended, {ich as read merely with a view to intelligence will con- 
ceive themfelves very little indebted to him. L 


Art.:15. A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Romaine, containing Re- 
marks on his Difcourfes upon the Law and the Gofpel. By 
William Felton, M.A. Reé&tor of Wendon Lofts, Effex. 
S8vo. 6d. Rivington. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Mr. Felton’s defign is to fhew, that Mr. Romaine has miftaken 
the fenfe of the Scriptures, in the explanations he has given, in his 
difcourfes of the law and the gofpel. Mr. Felton’s motive for en- 
tering upon this controverty is certainly a good one, viz. to obviate 
the effect pf Mr. Romaine’s doétrine upon the minds of his hearers; 
for, d's he, very juitly, error of judgment may produce error in 
practice. 


Art. 16. 4a humble Apology for Chriftian Orthodoxy. 8v0. 


1s. Kavington. 


The chief merit of this fmall piece, is that of being, as we cha- 
ritably believe, a fincere teftimony of the Author’s pious intentions. 
He premifes, that ‘ by Chriftian Orthodoxy, is meant, an @nifor- 
< mity of belief with that of the primitive Chriftian Church, fet 
‘ forth in the Creeds of the Apofiles and the Council of Nice’. 
his we conceive to be an improper definition of Chriftian Ortho- 
doxy. Whatever, therefore, is alleged in defence of Chriftian Or- 
thodoxy, in this feafe, will ftand for nothing. Had our Author de- 
fined Chriftian Orthodoxy to be an uniformity of belief with. that 
of the primitive Church, fet forth in the Holy Scriptures, we fhould 
have affented entirely to his definition: But, we are forry to feea 
perfon, poflefied, as we believe, of a good heart, fo little killed in 
the grounds of that Faith, for which he ftands forth an advocate, as 
to reft it upon any human Creed or Creeds whatfoever. 

He defends Eufebius from the charge of prevarication, upon the 
principle, that he fubfcribed to the words, * Of one fubfance with 
‘ the Father, in the fame fenfe in which they were underftood in the 
* Council.’ 

In what fenfe Ev/.dius fubfcribed to thefe words, is to be learn 
from his own account, thus quoted by our Apologitt. : 

‘«* But this propofition, to be of the fame fubftance with the Fa- 
“* ther, doth exprefly reprefent to us no more than this, wiz. That 
«¢ the Son of God hath no community with, or refembiance to cre- 
** ated beings ; but that, in every refpedct, he is like the Father on- 
“ly, who hath begotten him ; and that be doth exif? of no other ub- 
‘* fance, or effence, but of the Father. To this (opinion) therefore, 
* thus explained, we thought good to give our aflent,”’ 
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In a previous note, upon the word Ccnfubftantial, ‘ my purpofe,’ 
adds our Author, ‘ is not to write a hiflery of this Council at large, 
‘ I thall only obferve, that the main point controverted in it, was 
* theyDivinity of our bleffed Saviour ; which, after it had been ful- 
‘ ly proved in the Affembly, from the fonfhip, famenefs of nature, 
« and unity of the Son with the Father, it was at length thought 
* proper (to guard againft the infinite artifices, evafions, and fubtle- 
* ties of Arius, and his followers,) to exprefs that famenefs of na- 
* ture by the famenefs of fubftance, fignified by the word Confub- 
. flantial.” 

Thefe two explications materially difagree ; confequently, our 
Author’s Chriftian Orthodoxy is widely different from that of the 
Council, though he has defined it to be the fame. 

In a word, this little piece is written in a vague and carelefs man- 
ner, and exhibits more tokens of zeal than of knowlege or judg- 


ment. DF y 


Art. 17. Effays on the important Truths contained in the Holy 
Scriptures. LHumbly propofed to the confideration of all; but 
defigned principally for the inftruétion of Youth in Grammar 
Schools. By Samuel Sayer, M.A. Matter of the Free 
Grammar-School, Briftol, and late Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 1s. Millar. 


Tarhete Effays is prefixed the following advertifement.— ‘ Bifhop 
© Gaftrel’'s Chrijtian Inftitutes feemed to me fo excellent a book, and 
* fo admirably calculated to teach the truth, as it is in Jéfus, that 1 
* have often wifhed it was more generally read, and more univerfal- 
* ly known. I thought, that feleéting the fundamentals of our holy 
* Religion, according to the plan of that pious Author, and treat- 
‘ ing of them under feveral heads, in the words of Scripture, as 
* much as poffible, might be ufeful to all; and eipecially, be a pre- 
* fervative to youth, in thefe times of infidelity and great inatten- 
* tion to the facred Oracles. ‘This, it was imagined, would exhibit 
the ¢ruef? body of found divinity, and prevent men from being car- 
« ried away with every wind of doctrine; and, in particular, fecure 
* young perfons from the fatal contagion of Error, as well as lay the 
* foundation for farther inquiry into the articles of our moft holy 
* faith, in the future part of their lives. 

‘If the following Effays, containing an abftra& of Chriftian Doc- 
trine and Duty, fhould contribute to the advancement of Chriftian 
knowlege and praétice, the Compiler of them will rejoice that 
he hath beer, in any meafure, inftrumental to the increafe of the 
true kingdom of Chrift, in the hearts and affeétions of men.’ 

Such is the plan and defign of thefe Effays, which, in general, are 
worthy of approbation. What the Autnor fays, in his firft Bffay, 
indeed, ‘concerning a plurality in the divine Effence, and his account 
of the Fall, and prefent corrupted ftate of Man, will be looked up- 
‘on; by many Chriftian Readers, as exceptionable ;. his defign, haw- 
ever, is laudable, and the execution, upon the whole,, judicious. ; :; 
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Att. 18: Candid Reafon farther pe ne. concerning Chiff ‘as 
the Reprefentatize of the World in his Sufferings’; by fhewing, 
1. That what Chrift fuffered was the fixed hiss Sin. 
2.. Ehat in this cafe, a Subftitution can take place.’ And, 3. 
That Sinners are juflified before God by a living Faith in Chri/t. 
Being a Supplement to a Pamphlet lately publifhed on that Sub- 
jez *. 8vo. Od. Steidel. : 


‘Tis great pity that people will undertake to explain the mdft ab- 
ftrafe points of Revelation, whilft they are entirely ignorant of the 
moft common principles of that candid Reafon, which they would 
pretend to /atisfy. 1f the vicarious fufferings of Chrift ftood in need 
of any apology, we leave it the Reader’s judgment, to determine 
how far his Rea/on would be /atisfed with the following confufed ‘af- 
fertion: ‘ That the bleflings, which divine mercy confers upon, 
‘ and provides mankind in general with, prefuppofe a general impu- 
© tation of Chrift’s vicarious atonement to the world, a general ac- 
‘ quittal of them from abfolutely, and without any means or hope of 
‘ relief, remaining liable to the wages of fin, and in conneétion with 





fin itfelf, and a general juttification, or adjudication to grace and 

life.” Vid. p. 15. What ideas fuch a Writer may have ia Avs 
ewn mind, we pretend not to guefs, but can affure him, that he con- 
veys no very intelligible ideas to ours. ® RP 


Art. 19. Adr. Sandeman é hap! by an old Woman: Or, Thoughts 
on bis Letters to the Author of Theron and Afpafio. Bvo. 1. 
Keith, &Xc. 


Some Readers-may perhaps give more credit to this title-page than 
may be altogether confonant with the Writer's view, (whatever it 
was) in fo oddly drawing it up: for really, it appears to be av 
old womanly fort of a performance. | 





Art. 20. The crooked Difciple’s Remarks upon the blind Guide’s 
Method of Preaching.— Being a Colleétion of the principal Say- 
ings, Phrafeology, Rbapfodies, Hyperboles, (Sc. commonly and 
peculiarly ufed by the Rev. Dr. Squintum,—at Tottenham-court, 
Moorfields, &3c. Taken verbatim from a conflant attendance. 
By the learned John Harman, Regulator of Enthufiafts. 
8vo. 1s. - Cooper. 


The /earned. John Harman, we are told, is a whimfical Watch-ma- 
ker, who, has been at the pains of taking down a prodigious number 
of Mr, Whitefield’s peculiarities, in fhort-hand; and thefe he ‘has 
here, drawyn out at length, and publifhed ; in order as he profeffes, 


*' Entitled, “Chri? in bis laff Sufferings confidered as the Reprefentative of ‘the 
World:——Ste Review, Vol. XXII. p. 351. 
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that the Public ‘ may judge of the Lone/fy of this Preacher’s inten- 
* tions, from his own doétrine.’ Mr. Harman’s collection appears to 
be authentic; and, if fo, it is really a curious and a diverting one *; 
and may ferve as an appendix to the Bifhop of Exeter’s book, entit- 
led, The Enthift:/m of the Methodijis and Papifts compared, of which 
a pretty full account was given, in fome of thé earlier volumes of 
our Review. 


* We muft, however, except many of Mr. Harman’s witicifms, with which 
his pamphlet is too much interlarded, 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


I. Uftification by Works, &c. &c. on James ii. 24.—At St. Vedat, 
Fofter-lane, Feb. 8th, 1761. By Mr.Madan. Fuller. 

. 2 Thoughts on the nature of War, and its repugnancy to the Chrifii- 

an Life.—Preached November 2)th, 1759, being the day of Public 

Thankfgiving for the Succefles obtained in the prefent War. Payne 

and Cropley. 

N. B. This Sermon has been laid afide, till the profpeé of an ap- 

proaching peace afforded a proper feafon for its publication. 


3. Before the Governors of the London Hofpital.—At St. Laurence 


fewrye April zgth, 1761. By the Bifhop of Peterborough. H. 





fal. 
| Pefore the Sons of the Clergy.—At St. Paul’s, May 7th, 1761. 
By john Burton, D. D. Fellow of Eton College. . Bathurit. 

5. The Nature and Office of the Holy Ghof. By Edward Spenfer. 
M. Lewis. 

6. Before the Governors of the feveral Hofpitals of the City of 
Kondon.—At St. Bridget, on Wednefday in Eafter-week, March 
25th, 1761. By Thomas Afhton, D. D. Rettor of St. Botolph, 
Bifhopfgate. Whitton. 





ERRATA in the Twentry-Fourtn Volume of the 
MonTrH_y ReEvIeEw. 


P. 14. 1.4. dele of—P. 51. 1. 5. 10. for impoftors, read smpo- 
tures. —P. 100. 1.4 from the bottom, for confideration, read con- 
ceffion.—P. 150. par. 3. 1. 7. after commerce, infert of —P. 156. 
add to the 4th line, it.—P. 15g. 1. penult, dele /ome.—P. 168. par. 
3. 1. 4. for that, read the. —P. 134. [in March Review,] 1. 21. for 
adapted, read adcpted.—P. 136. |. 1. for paflages, read paffage— 
P. 135. Note, |.,2. after original, add of the expunged paffages.— 
P. 168. Stanza 5. 1. 1. for wings, read wing —Iibid, 1. 2. for ear, 
read our.—P. 203. firft Note, for perfon a, read perfon as.—-P. 208. 
‘1. 33. dele people.—P. 223. begin 1.17. with, to divert.—P. 247. 

. 4. 1. 8. for humanly, read Aumanely.—P. 258. J 4 from the 
Byes, for Commander, read Commanders.—P. 256. 1, 27. for 
plates, read p/ans.—P. 271. 1. 3. for 1700, read 1760 -—P. 275. 
Art. 12. 1. 1. for anniverfari, read anniverfaria.—P. 281. Art. 28. 
1. 13. dele parenthefis.—P. 24. Art.31. par. 2. 1. 1. for pluraliits, 
read pluralities—P. 442. 1.10 from the buuom, after with, read 
the. 
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X. 


N. B. To find any particular Book, or PAMPHLET, fee 
the Tasie of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


te The Printer, 


by miftake, began the Review for March 


59 Pages behind the Conclufion of the former Month; by which 
means the Pages are double from 109 to 168. Wherever the 
latter of the duplicate Pages occur, they are therefore, denoted by 


Afterifms prefixed. 


A 
Byssintans, too wife and 
refolute to be converted by 
the Portuguefe Miffionaries, 37. 
Accipents to which the human 
frame is liable, arranged, 319. 
Prevention and cure of, how 
obtained, 320. 
Arrica, divifion of, 33. 
AFricans, their hiftorical plea 
for thieving, 34. ‘Their love 
and marriages, 42. 
AGRICULTURE, the proper im- 
provers of, 346. 
Ax in Provence, how diftinguifh- 
ed by the Antients, 436 
ALEXANDER VI, Pope, fcanda- 
lous anecdote in the hiftory of 
his family, *135. 

Severus, Emperor of 
Rome, his character, *130. 
ALMoraNn and Hamet, their op- 
pofite difpofitions, 416. Their 
different behaviour on their fa- 
ther’s death, 417. Hamet’s 
notion of government, 419. 
Character ot Almeida, 423. Al- 
mceida refcued from the fire by 
Hamet, 424. Is decreed by 
the Genius to Almoran, 420. 





Together with the kingdom, 
427. Almoran’s cataftrophe, 

pe... nts and Moderns, a com- 
parative view of their literary 
merit, 375. 

Apo.ocy for the account of the 
Hiftory of the Man after God’s 
own Heart, 359. 

Arsirrary Government, the 
difficulty of fuiting obedience 
to it, 419. 

ArcuMmentTs, .conclufions fre- 

uently drawn from them dif- 
Sores from what they really 
prove, 24. 

Astronomy involved dn. error 
from the time of Pythagoras, 
to that of Copernicus, 169. 

Aucury, natural and religious, 
remarks on, 258. | 

Auruors, the wretched refour- 
ces to. which they are driven, 


*141, 
B 


AnisHMENT of Cicerd, a 
Tragedy, fcene in, 306. 
Baxers and Butchers, poffelted of 
greater power than King or 
Clergy, 78. 


BARBERY 





































Barbary States, wretched go- 
-vernment of, 43. 

BarBERs, an oration recommend- 
ing the eftablifhment of them 
into a company, 412. 

Batuursr, Ralph, his birth and 
education, 406. Takes orders, 
ib. Reafons for relinquifhing 
the ftudy of divinity, and ap- 
plying himfelf to phyfic, 407. 
His, medical pradctife and quali- 
fications, ib. Refumes his mi- 
nifterial function, 408. Is con- 
cerned in eftablifhing the Royal 
Society, 409. His death and 
Character, ib. Entertaining 
Letter of, ib. Character and 
{pecimen of his Literary Ke- 
mains, 411. His cration for 
eftablifhing th: Barbers into a 
company, 412. 

Bear and Cock, a fable, *155. 

Beem, in Portugal, fome de- 
{cription of, *i20. 

BELLEIsLeE, antient names and 
diftinétions of, 437. 

Benper, Baron Fabricius’s rela- 
lation of Charles XII. his fiege 
there, by the Turks, 6. 

Boop, how refolved by a che- 
mical analyfis, 135. 

Boscovicn, his Latin verfes on 
the feat and properties of the 
foul, 337 

Bower, his view of the difpute 
between him and his antago- 
nifts, 236. Charges the Re- 

. viewers with being hired by the 
Jefuits to abufe him, 237. 

BrRicKLAYER, neceflary educa- 
tion for, 69. Apprentice fee, 
and Journeyman’s wages, ib. 

Baipcs, recipe for the compo- 
fition of, 202. 

Brooxes, fpecimen of his new 
_ twagedy of the Earl of Effex, 
74: : : 
ByTouers, why not permitted 
* to fit ina jury on criminal 
caufes, 308. 


~ 


nN D E X. 


C. 

Ancers, Plumket's remedy 
C againit, 324. 
CANTABRIGIENSIS, Lufus et 

Gratulationes, {pecimens of, 
"165. : 

Caracatuia, Emperor of Romé, 
his infamous ‘charaéter, *124. 
He attempts to incorporate, the 
rites of Chriftianity with, the 
worfhip of the Sun, aud other 
deities, *125. Refolves to 
marry his God, *126,  Vio- 
lates aveltal virgin, 127. De- 
ligits in afluming the character 
of awoman, *ib, His pre- 
parations for felf-deftruétion, 
*128. His fcandalous death, 
*ib. 

Caustics, Corrofives, Deter- 
gents, &c. excluded from mo- 
dern Surgery, 323 

CHARLEMAGNE, his diverting 
expedient io cure his Courtiers 
of foppery, 287. Conquers all 
Italy, 367. 

Cuartes V. ele&ed Emperor, 
"115. Refigns the empire and 
his kingdom, *116. ts death, 
*id. 

CHarves XII. of Sweden, be- 
fieged by the Turks at Bender, 
6. His brave expulfion of the 
Janiflaries from the houfe, 8. 
Sallies out, and is taken, Lp. 

Cuitp, tie Mother of no kin to 
it, 113. 

Cuinoxen, their inclination and 
talents to be previoufly confult- 
ed, before put to bufinefs, 68. 

_ How to difcover them, iy 

Cuirurcicar Pharmacy, defi- 
nition of, 31g. 

Curistiern King of Denmark, 
his treacherous ufage of Gattas 
vus Fricfon, and other Swedith 
hoftages,. 56. .Is .proclaimed 
King of Sweden, 57... His 
brutal treaunent of Stockholm, 
Go. | 
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IN DE X. 


©ity Lativ, fpecimens of, 80. 

CLemMency to Brutes, a le€ture 
propofed to ettforce the obliga- 
tion of, 314. 

Crement, Pope, his character, 
"133-0 

Ciercy, their ambition beyond 
that of other men; 22: Unable 
to bear contradiction, ib. Ne- 
ceffitatéed to promote fuperfti- 
tion and hypocrify to maintain 
the vetieration paid to them, 
23. Theit chara€ters defend- 
ed from thefe allegations; ib. 
29. 32. , 

Crovis King of Frante, ill con- 
fequences refulting from his di- 
vifion of his dominions among 
his four fons, 285. 

Concorp, poetical wih for, 
*158. 

ConreperAcy of Statefmen, re- 
fiections on, 196. 

ConsTANTINOPLe, the fincft 
city in the world, at a diftance, 


Cossacks, their method of con- 
cluding treaties, 132. 
Country Squire characterifed, 
126. 
Casseure, its abfurd effects 
among the Vulgar, 313. 
Criticisms, why they fhould 
never be anfwered, *142. 
CromwELt, Oliver, allowed to 
be fincere in his religion, un- 
till he became an advocate for 
grace in contzadiitinclion to 
virtue, 283. A compliment 
to, as the Protector of Learn- 
ing, 414. 
Cauetty, the progrefs of; 308. 


D. 
Avip King of Ifrael, his 
character not thoroughly 
fettled, 238. Rebels againtt 
King Saul, 241. His motives 
‘ for {paring Saul at Engedi, 242. 
His unjuit treatment of Nabal, 
243. His ill behaviour at Zik- 


lag, 244. Joins the Philifines 


againft K. Saul, “245. Com- 
parifon between his conduct. 


and ‘that of the Amalckites, 
246. His cruelty to the Moa- 
bites, 247.--to the city of Rab- 
bah, 248. His contrivance to 
extirpate the pofterity of Saul, 
249. His behaviour on his 
death-bed, 250. The impeach- 
ments of his charaéter invali- 
dated, by citations from Le 
Clerc, 361. 

Deramation, the il] confequen- 
ces of, 137. 

DemosTHENES, extraéts from 
his oration in favour of the 
Rhodians, 302. His reafor 
ing applied to our averfion to 
continental engagements, 304. 
Is accufed of accepting bribery, 
305. 

Dicratvus Pape, what, 369. 

Dinarcuvus, his oration againft 
Demofthenes, 305. 

Dinner, fome precepts refpett- 
Ing, 77> 

Discretion defined, 102. 

Doce of Venice, adignity mére- 
ly honorary, 447. 

Docs, the terror on account of 
their madnefs ridiculous, 455. 
Various fpecifics againft the 
fuppofed danger from the bite, 
456. Inftances of diforder 
from their bite fearcely known 
to Practitioners, 460. Incon- 
fiftences in the reports concern 
ing, ibid Their inftinétive 
dread of thofe affli&ed with 
canine madnefs, 461. 


E. 
DucatTion, fome -ufeful 
hints concerning, 68. 

Ecypt, the melancholy degene- 
racy of the country, andof its 
inhabitants, 36. ae 
Evecy on the death of a'young 

Lady, extraét from, 394.” 
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Eioe quence, the advantages re- 
falting from the fludy of 300. 

Emmanurt, King of Portugal, 
his good character, *120 

ExGLAnpD, on what its power is 
founded, 269. !ts commerce 
greatly encreafed during the 
war, 1b. Sumptuary laws not 
poilible to be enforced there, 
270. Never entirely fubjetied 
to the Pope, 371 

Envy, the moft incurable difor- 
der of Authors, *141. 

Epicr AM On a woman's recovery 
from hanging, 407. 

Essex, Earl cf, i{pecimen 0g 
Brooke’s new Tragedy of, 7 

Europe, fcheme for uniting . 
as one great Republic, for a 
general and perpetual paciiica- 
ution, 403. 

Excommunication, Romifh, 
form of, 107. Its ufes in the 
Somifh Church, 452. 


F, 
Asp tes, confiderations necef- 
fary to the compoiition of, 
“1561. Whether detached Mo- 
rals are necefiary to them, 
*352. 

Fasricius, Baron, fome account 
of, 2. His great intimacy with 
Charles of Sweden, ib. ‘The 
firft who gave that King a tafte 
for reading, 3. His relation 
of the fiege of Bender, 6. 

faiTH and “imputed Righteauf- 
nefs, an idea of, 144. 

Parriers, the farality of truft- 
ing to ignorant ones, 390. 

Fercuson, Mr. his calculation 
of the times of Venus’s tranifit 
over the Sun, 177. 

Florence, the terms impofed 
on that city by the Imperia- 
lifts, *3433. 

FoMgNTATIONS, judicious hint 
refpecting the application of 
them, 325. 


IN DE X. 


lorTIFICATIONS, ufelefs to a 
brave people, gg. 

France, productions of luxury, 
the natural commodities of that 
country, 270. Its various fuc- 
cetlions of Kings from Clovis, 
28 

Fr we the I. of France, ftory 
of, 112. 

Fxrencu Monarchy, when, and 
by whom founded, 285. Me- 
rovingian Kings of, ib. Car- 
lovingian Kings of, 286. Ca- 
petingian Kings of, 288. Va- 
lefian Kings of, 289. Bour- 
bonian Kings of, 291. 

vanity, remarkable in- 

fiance of, 254. 





G. 
Amine, the conftant atten- 
tion of the Legiflator to 
fupprefs it, 220. Inthe power 
of Juftices utterly to put an end 
to, 221. 

GENEVA, and its lake defcribed, 
207. Caufe of the difputes 
between that Republic and the 
Dukes of Savoy, 208. The 
government of that city de- 
icribed, 209. The good re- 
gulation of its religious laws, 
212. Its fumptuary laws, 213. 
Regulation of the Academy, 
214. Laws relating to marri- 
age, 215. to fuccel- 
fion, 216. 

GenTLeman, the true character 
pointed out negatively and po- 
fitively, 119. His properem- 
ployments, 120. 

Gipuantia, defcription of that 
imaginary ifland, 222. 

GurocesTeR, Bifhop of, his at- 
tack on the Bithop of Win- 
chefter cenfured, 357- 

Gopparpb, the Chevalier, cen- 
fured as a Tranflator, *125, 
Note. 





GcLpb, 
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Go tp, the different methods and 


places of finding it, 40. Afri- 
can means of adulerating it, 
41. Methods of trying it, 
42. 


Goop-naTureE, a term peculiar 


to the Englifh language, 310. 


GovernmMenrT, the intention of, 


zos. Examination of Mr. 
Pope’s two celebrated lines 
concerning, 206. ‘hat the 
moft perfect mode of, which 
reduces mankind the neareft to 
an equality, ib. 

Gozan, a Knight of Rhodes, a 
remarkable anecdote of, 93. 
GranaDa, its flourifhing ftate 

under the Moors, *110. 

GRA®DMOTHER, argument in 
juftification of a man’s lying 
with his, 115. 

Grawnp Signior, the impofhibili- 
ty of entering his Haram, 5. 

Grass-sEeEps, hints relating to, 
259. 

Greece, a propofal for making 
difcoveries in, 258. 

GuicciarRDINI, a Caftrated paf- 
fage in, reftored, *135. His 
refletions on papal authority, 
*136. 

Gustavus Ericson, King of 
Sweden, his extraordinary cha- 
ratter, 54. 64. His birth, 56. 
His military exploits, ibid. 
Treacheroufly ae prifoner 
by the King of Denmark, ib. 
Makes his efcape, 58. His 
narrow efcape from a falfe 
friend, 61. Raifes forces to 
deliver his country, 63. His 
death, 64. His character, ib. 


H. 
Attty, Dr. his obferva- 
tions on Mercury’s tranfit 
over the Sun, 172. His hints 
for obferving the tranfit of Ve- 





E &. 


nus, 1b, 


Where, when, and 
how it will be vifible, 173! 
The good purpofes which will 
be anfwered by accurate obfer- 
vations of it, 175. A miltake 
committed by him corre&ed by 


Fergufon, 177. Predicts ano- 
ther tranfit of Venus, 180. 


HeaLtTu, precepts for prefer- 


ving, “145. Salt and fugar 
to be totally rejected, *ibid. 
Honey, milk, butter and cheefe 
to be avoided, *146. Oil, 
vinegar, mufhrooms, cucum- 
bers, pickles, foups, broths, 
jellies, prohibited, *ib.  Pa- 
firy and confectionary con- 
demned, *147. 
Hermit, a Fable, *155. 
Hesrew and Greek Poetry, a- 
nalogy between, 317. 
Hrerocies, the hufband of the 
Emperor Caracalla, 127. 
Hints from an honeft man, 193. 
History, the infinite advanta- 
ges derived from, 374. The 
uncertainty of that relating to 
the four firft ages of Rome, 
378. 
Homer, an addrefs to, 400. 
Horse, his temper greatly de- 
pending on that of his Rider, 
388. Methods of correéting, 
ib. Their cunning in oppofing 
a Rider, 389. Plunging, rear- 
ing, and ftarting, remedies a- 
gainft, ib. Proper forms for 
fhoes, 391. Recipe for bro- 
ken-wind, 392. Ditto for bro- 
ken knees, 393. 
HorseMANSHIP, maxims rela- 
ting to, 387. 
Hume, David, his ftriking. re- 
marks on the Clergy, 22. 
Hypropuoria, indications of, 
4°2. Particular inftance of, ib, 
Dr. James’s remedy for, 405. 


Nn2 James 



















f. 
Ames, Dr. his remedy forthe 
bite of a mad.dog, 465. 

jeatous Wire, whence the 
plan,,of that Comedy was de- 
rived, 181. ‘he name unhap- 
pily chofen, 183. The cha- 
raéters criticifed, ib. Scene in, 

186. Another, 188. 

Jerkins,. thejr refemblance to 
the human mind, ics. 

Jewevter, fhort view of that 
bufinefs, 70. 

Inrormers, the ill confequences 
of decreeing to them half the 
penalty levied upon offenders, 
218. 

Inscription on the firft ftone of 
Black-friars bridge, criticifm 
on, 80. 

Joun the Baptift and Jefus Chrift 
mutual teltifyers in favour of 
each other, 45. The truth of 
their miffion deduced from 
hence, 46. The conneétion 
between them indiffoluble, 48. 

_ Abfurdities attending the fup- 
pofition of their being Impo- 
fters, 50. 

Ir1sH ean ea 
knowing, 6 

Iranians, how ftigmatifed by 
the Emperor Otho, 369. 

Ivauy, when the antient Roman 
form. of government was abo- 
lithed there, 365. Ficfs, the 
erigin of, there, 366. State 
of, under Charlemagne and his 
defcendents, 367—368. Un- 
der the German Emperors, 368. 
A feene of, almoit perpetual 
war, and why, 445. 

: ju sTice, initances of the impar- 
tial diftribution.of, 119. 

Justices of the Peace, not fafe- 
ly to be jntrufted with too much 
power, 220. 


marks for 


IN DE X. 





K. 
AtrHarine de Medecis, 
Queen of France, fome ac- 
count of, 289. 

Kennicot, Mr. recomme 
tion of his: fcheme. for jcollat. 
ing Hebrew manuf{cripts;: 203. 

Keyser’s Sugar Plumbs, prepa- 
ration of, and obfervations up- 
On, 327- 

Ey Earl of, anecdote con- 
cerning hjs wedding gloves, 
20. 

Kine, ill confequences of his 
trufting the adminiftration of 
government to another, 421. 

Kiss, poetical campofition of, 
401. 

Kwicuts of Malta, ftatutes of 
that military order, 90. Oath 
on admiffion to the order, gz. 
Remarkable flory of a Kuight, 
93. Valuable present fent to 
them by the Pope, 95. 

Know .ece, feientifical and li- 
terary, their infeparability, 375. 


L. 

Anp, method of improving, 
when worn out, 385. 
LanoLorp and Landlady, a 

German feaft, defcribed, 127. 

LAuTRECH, a famous French 
Genera!, character and death 
of, *t31. 

Lr Cuerc, Citations from, inde- 
fence of the character of King 
David, 361. 

Lepay To, famous naval engage- 
ment there, 448, 

Lewis XIV. King of France, 
effets of the reign of, 393. 
Lonpow, all kinds of proviltons 

adulterated there, 78. 

Love, its power poetically cele- 

brated, 314. 


K 
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Lucas, Dr. his greeting to the 
“Irih Electors, 199. 


M. 
A1DENHBADS, great efti- 
mation of, and {kill in, 
among the Turks, 5. 

Main, Mr. affeCting ftory of him 
and his Sweetheart, 261. 

Matt, the beft form of mills for 
grinding, 386, 

Mata, derivation of the mili- 
tary order of the Knights there, 
90. Statutes of the order, ib. 
Valuable prefeat to them from 
the Pope, 95 

Man of fafhion, characterifed, 
12 

pease RADE, apology for, 160. 

MassincGer, character of that 
old dramatic writer, 201. 

Matmematics, why late culti- 
vated, 374. 

Mepicat Receipts, the folly and 
danger of too many, 321. 
Mercer, qualifications for, 70. 
Apprentice fee and Journey- 

mens wages, i 

Metuopism candidly cenfured, 
282. 

Mitciver, neceffary qualifica- 
tions for, 72. Apprentice fee, 
ib. Ufeful cautions to the Ap- 
prentice, ib. Journeywomens 
wages, 73- 

Minister of the Gofpel, his 

3 bufinefs, 27. 

Morauiry, the neceflity of en- 
livening its precepts to render 
them agreeable, 415. 

Moruer, of nokin to her child, 
11 3. 

Music, ill underftood, tho’ ge- 
nerally profeiled, 293. Sketch 

- @f the hittory of, 294. De- 
rivation of the monofyllables 
applied to the gamut, 295. 


IN DE X. 


N. 
Artes, fiege of, 
French; me salle 


relating’to, *131. | 

Narurav Hiftory, apology for 
the fludy of, 257.5 °° 

Navarre, ‘people of, have’ pre- 
ferved their laws and ‘liberties, 
°122:% 

Necroes, their manner of find- 
ing, and cunning in adultera- 
ting, gold, 40. Slaves recom- 
mended to compaffion,' 160. 

Nerves, why Dr. Sydenham 
never wrote concerning them, 
268. 

Normans, a valorous exploit 
performed by a body of, ‘in 
Italy, 451. Grow formidable 
there, 452. 

Nostrums and empirical ' meédi- 
cines, why they ought to be 
publifhed, 331. 


O. 
DE to the Dutchefs of 
Leeds, 139. To Pleafure, 
162. , 

Opes to his Majefty,; by Mr. 
Jervoice, *159—by Mr. Roy- 
non Jones, *160—by Mr, Jén- 
kinfon, *162—by° Mr. For- 
fter, *163—by Lord Palmere 
fton, *166—by Mr. Richard- 
fon, *ibid.—by Mr.°Cullum, 
*167—by Mr. Chambeflayne, 

*ib.—by Mr. Cowper, '*168. 

Operas, the abfurdity of, 376. 

Opinions, our right to our own, 
defended; 110. 

Oratory, never fo floutithing 
in England as in: the’ time of 
Charles I. 300. Its'revival to 
be expeéted in France, ‘ib. 

Oxoniensis, Pietas Univerfita- 
tis, {fpecimens from, *1 $s 
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Pr, 
Ara Authority, a view of, 
136. The true fource of, 
200. 

ParLiAMENT, whether previous 
promifes are confiftent with the 
freedom of Members of, 200. 

Peace, plan for a perpetual one, 
403. Her poetical perfonage 
defcribed, 393. 

Penat Laws, why imperfectly 
carried into execution, 218. 
Pepin King of France, curious 
anecdote concerning, 286. 
Peter, Czar of Mufcovy, his 
fuccefs in the reformation of 
religion, 128. Accufed of be- 
ing Antichrift, 130. Inftance 

of his military fkill, 131. 

Puitip the prudent, King of 
Spain, his hiftory, *116. In- 
ftances of his ftrict regard to 
juftice, *119. 

of Macedon, how he 
was induced to reverfe a wrong 
judgment, 181. 

PuILosopHica. Refearches that 
ought to be avoided, 381. 

PuiLosorpny of the Antients, 
general obfervations upon, 379. 


Pitxincton, John Carteret, his 
hereditary claim to the being a 
Poet, 12. A more laudable 
and fure method of fubfiflence 
hinted to him, ib. 

Prayers, defcription of the ftrol- 
ling companies of, 340. 

Piumket’s remedy for cancers, 
324. 

PLURALITIES, an apology for, 
284. 

Pockxicu, Mr. hiftory of, 14. 
His extraordinary mufical ta- 
lents, ib. Defcription of his 
tea equipage, 16. His argu- 
ments iti favour of abftemiouf- 


nefs, ib. The projefor of 
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transfufing blood for renewing 
youth, 17. The tragical ad- 
venture of the fow, 18. 

Poeticay Eulogies on poetical 
works cenfured, 409. 

Poetry, the ufes of, 341. 

Pope, Mr. his celebrated lines 
on government, controverted, 
206. 

Pores of Rome, when they be- 
gan to arrogate imperial autho- 
rity, 397. Declaration of their 
claims, 369. Why the oppo- 
fitions to them generally pro- 
ved ineffectual, 371. When 
their authority began to decay, 
372- 

Portucat, when firft ereéted 
into a kingdom, *118, 

PraTorian Bands, licentiouf- 
nefs of that body of foldiery, 
*123. & 

PrimoceniTure, the right of, 
contrary to the law of Ronen 
216. 

Princes, pathetic remonftrance 
to them on the fubje&t of war, 
150. 

Pr ‘a s, difcoverers of loft 
goods, 241. 

Pustic Charities, ill confequen- 
ces of, fuggefted, 131. 

Puttowa, the battle at, defcri- 
bed, 132. 

Purvis Diureticus, compofition 
of, 326. 


R. 
Ecipre for making a bridge, 
202. 
Reticion leaft known when 
moft profeffed, 282. 
RESEARCHES concerning which 
a prohibition is recommended, 
Si. 
“ioe iter ea of the Body de- 
nied, 281. 


ReTle- 














RETIREMENT, Ode to, 141. 

Ruopes, ftory of a monfter there, 
93- 

RicHARDSON, encomium on his 
novels, 260. 

Ricuuiev, Cardinal, fome ac- 
count of the adminiftration of, 


291. 

Ripinc, maxims relating to, 
387. 

Roman Empire fold by-auétion*, 
123. 


Romance, that fpecies of wri- 
ting how proftituted, 415. 

Romances, an apology for, 227. 

Romans, reflections on their de- 
cline *, 123. 

Romisxh Excommunication, form 
of, 107. 

Ross, Earl of, his character, 19. 
The humorous trick he played 
the Earl of Kildare and Dean 
Madden, when on his death- 
bed, 20. 

Rousseau, his plan for a per- 
petual peace, 403. 

Russia, reformation in, 128. 


S. 

AcraMEnT of the Lord’s 

Supper, the Bifhop of Glou- 
ceftor’s notion of it, 142. 

Science and Letters, rivals in 
France, 373. 

Severus Emperor of Rome, his 
character, *130. 

SHrove-Tuespay, pathetic re- 
monftrance again{ft the cruel 
treatment of poultry on that 
day, 311. 

Sicities, the Two, origin of 
that kingdom deduced, 453. 
Revolutions of, ib. 

SLaves, too great a number of, 
mifchievous, 98. Ridiculous 
propofal for emancipating all 
in America, 160. 
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S.eep, the poetical dwelling of, 
defcribed, 401. 

Sopuia and her five Lovers, fto- 
ry of, 224. ’ 

SoPpHocres, promoted to the go- 
vernment of a city, for one of 
his dramatic pieces, 376. 

Spatn, feized by the Vifigoths, 
96. Conquered by the Moors, 
ib. Revival of the Chriftian 
power in, gg. Kings of, long 
refift the papal authority, 100, 
Hiftory of Ferdinand the foun- 
der of the Spanifh Monarchy, 
and his Queen [fabella, *109. 
Charles the firit, King of, 
“115. Philip the fecond, his 

P acceffion, *116. sii 

PRING, that poetical perfonage 
defcribed, 394. 

STEWARD, Curious definition of 
that office, 384. 

SWEARING, new form of, recom- 
mended, 107. 

Surcery, objects and inftru- 
ments of, 319-321. Caultic 
applications rejeéted. by the 
beit Pra€titioners in, 323. , 


T. 

Ationts Lex, a remarkable 
inftance of, 119. 
TAaRTARIAN form of negotia- 

ting, 132. 
THBATRE, antient and modern, 
obfervations on, 376. 
Titvace, maxims relating to, 
384. 
TRANSLATIONS, why condemn- 
ed indifcriminately, 227. 
Trees, apology for a critical ex- 
mination into the precife time 
of their leafing and flowering, 


267. 
TrisTRaAM SHANDY, remon- 
ftrance to, 103. How he ac- 


quired his name, 111. 


Turkey 
































Turkey, convenient method of 
procuring temporary wives 

_ there, 5. 

Turks, defperate fea engage- 
tment between them and the 
Venetians, at Lepanto, 448. 


V. 
Avais, account of a jour- 
ney into that romantic 
country, 228. Defcription of 
the inhabitants, 231. 

Venetians, early a refpectable 

poorles 447. “Frequent wars 

tween them and the Turks, 
ib. Narrative of the celebra- 
ted fca engagement betwcen 
them and the Turks, at Le- 
panto, 448. 

Venice, why its government has 
been more durable than the o- 
ther Italian ftates, 445. When 
firft founded, 447. Its moit 
formidable rival, ibid. 

Venus, wheri the phafes of that 
planet were firft remarked, 170. 
The motion of her nodes af- 
certained, 177. ‘Times of her 
tranfit over the Sun, ib. Dit- 
to, 178. 

Verres; in what his gallery con- 
filted, 378. 

Visieorns in Spain, rigid Ari- 
ans, 97. Their mode of go- 
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vernment, ib. How they bes 
came a prey to the Saracens; 
98. 

VoLTAtiRe, his difingénuous 
treatment of Shakefpeare, 
*1:8. His notion of Krenck 
Poetry, *139. His vindica- 
tion of his own charaéter, 
*140. 


Ww. 
AR, a detail of its mife- 
ries, 149. More cala. 


mitous in modern than in an- 
tient times, 161. 

Wittram, the Conqueror, care: 
lefs of the papal authority, 

am 

Wis tecete. qualifications, 
for, 71. Honett and difhoneft 
part of the bufinefs, ib. Ap- 
prentice fee and Journeymens 
wages, ib. 

Works, Mr. Relly’s notions of, 
37. 


X. 

Enopuon’s Cyropedia, a 
philofophical romance, 380. 
XIMENES, Cardinal, hiftory of, 
*112. is humility, *113. 
His public donations, *114. 
Not..a flatterer of Prelates, 

"115. 


























